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W  HEN  an  author  of  Mr.  Maurice's  reputation  de- 
votes a  volume  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  pages  to 
an  attack  upon  a  single  individual,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  the  person  assailed  to  view  the  strictures 
solely  with  reference  to  their  own  merits.  The  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Maurice's  remarks  upon  my  Bampton  Lec- 
tures are  such  as,  had  they  proceeded  from  an  anony- 
mous critic,  I  should  have  been  content  to  leave,  with- 
out remonstrance  and  without  apprehension,  to  the 
verdict  of  the  public  ;  believing  that,  in  the  estimation 
of  all  competent  judges,  they  would  be  far  more  da- 
maging to  the  reputation  of  the  critic  himself  than  to 
that  of  his  intended  victim.  But  a  debt  which  is  not 
due  to  the  merits  of  a  work  may  be  sometimes  due  to 
the  character  of  an  author ;  and  the  silence  which 
might  be  justifiable  in  the  case  of  an  unknown  as- 
sailant, would  be  liable  to  misconstruction  in  the  case 
of  criticisms  which  have  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Maurice's 
name  and  reputation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  circumstance  which  makes  a 
reply  in  some  degree  obligatory,  makes  it  also  a  work  of 
corresponding  unpleasantness  and  difficulty.  The  extra- 
ordinary misrepresentations  which  form  the  principal 
contents  of  Mr.  Maurice's  book  are  such  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  account  for  on  any  supposition  consistent 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  ability  and  character  of  the 
author.  An  unknown  critic  may  be  very  summarily 
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dismissed,  if  his  style  of  criticism  is  such  as  to  shew 
that  he  has  utterly  misunderstood  or  wilfully  misre- 
presented the  work  on  which  he  is  attempting  to  pro- 
nounce judgment.  But  nothing  short  of  irresistible  evi- 
dence will  warrant  us  in  attributing  to  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Maurice  either  the  want  of  intelligence  implied  in 
the  former  supposition  or  the  want  of  candour  implied 
in  the  latter.  The  evidence  may  perhaps  be  forth- 
coming ;  but  at  any  rate  the  charge  must  be  proved 
and  not  assumed.  Perhaps  the  best  course  open  to  me 
is  not  to  attempt  any  explanation  at  all.  I  am  com- 
pelled in  self-defence  to  point  out  the  existence,  in 
Mr.  Maurice's  book,  of  a  tissue  of  continuous  misrepre- 
sentation, which  I  believe  has  no  parallel  in  recent  li- 
terature ;  but  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  to  confine  myself  to  the  necessary  statements  and 
proofs;  leaving  the  reader  to  determine  for  himself  how 
the  facts  which  I  am  about  to  adduce  can  be  accounted 
for  with  the  least  prejudice  to  Mr. Maurice's  reputation. 
To  some  indeed  of  Mr.  Maurice's  charges  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  reply  at  all.  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  enter  upon  a  controversy  in  defence  of  the  merely 
literary  character  of  my  Lectures.  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his 
anxiety  to  leave  no  weapon  of  attack  unemployed,  has 
discovered  that  my  style  is  in  one  place  "  bewildering*," 
in  another,  "jargon b,"  in  another,  "  a  wilderness  of 
words0,"  in  another,  uvaguenessd,"  in  another,  "slip- 
slop6" (whatever  that  may  mean)  ;  and  that  my  thoughts 
exhibit  "  terms  and  realities  hopelessly  mingled  V  I  am 
quite  ready  to  plead  guilty  to  these  charges,  if  my  ac- 
cuser's writings  are  to  be  considered  as  examples  of 
the  opposite  qualities.  I  willingly  admit  that  my  no- 

a  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  41 2  ;  d  Ibid.  p.  204. 

compare  p.  306.       b  Ibid.  p. 3 10.  e  Ibid.  p.  294. 

c  Ibid.  p.  330;  compare  p.  264.  f  Ibid.  p.  302, 


tions  of  clearness  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  language 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  his.  Nor  yet  shall  I  take 
the  trouble  of  vindicating  my  judgment  of  various  phi- 
losophers and  theologians  whom  Mr.  Maurice  estimates 
differently  from  myself.  My  opinions,  such  as  they  are, 
were  at  least  the  result  of  careful  study,  and  have  not 
been  in  any  respect  changed  by  Mr.  Maurice's  counter 
estimates.  But  such  further  discussions  as  could  be 
compressed  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  a  work  like 
the  present  would  give  but  little  additional  knowledge 
to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  authors  referred 
to,  and  can  easily  be  dispensed  with  by  those  who  are. 
A  few  misrepresentations  concerning  isolated  state- 
ments will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places  ;  but  ques- 
tions of  more  general  criticism  are  for  the  most  part 
left  as  they  were». 


g  Two  of  Mr.  Maurice's  cri- 
ticisms of  this  kind  may  be  noticed 
here;  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
recur  to  the  subject;  and  because 
they  are,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
the  only  two  instances  in  which 
he  has  condescended  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  his  assertion,  by  quoting 
a  single  word  of  the  original. 
In  the  first  of  these  (p.  316), 
he  objects  to  my  attributing  to 
JSchleiermacher  a  theory  con- 
cerning Religion,  because  the  ori- 
ginal is  "  Frommigkeit,"  which 
ought  not  to  be  translated  "  Reli- 
gion." It  was  not  meant  for  a  trans- 
lation, but  for  an  explanation,  of 
Schleiermacher's  theory  in  my  own 
language.  Has  Mr.  Maurice  never 
reafi  the  Reden  uber  die  Religion, 
especially  the  second  discourse, 
in  which  Schleiermacher  express- 
ly maintains  that  "  Religion"  and 


"  Frommigkeit"  are  the  same 
thing  ?  So  too  Twesten,  ( Dogrna- 
tik,  p.  2),  professing  to  follow 
Schleiermacher,  entitles  the  ob- 
ject of  his  inquiry  "  das  Wesen 
der  Religion ;"  and  Chalybaus, 
in  his  ninth  Lecture,  interprets 
by  the  words  "  Das  absolute  Ab- 
hangigkeitsgefiihl,  welches  das 
Wesen  aller  Religion  ist."  In 
English,  Mr.Morell,  Schleierma- 
cher's warm  admirer  and  disciple, 
says  (Philosophy  of  Religion,  p. 
72)  that  "he  places  the  essence 
of  religion  in  the  absolute  feeling 
of  dependence ;"  and  the  same 
language  is  adopted  by  Mr. Theo- 
dore Parker  in  his  Discourse  of 
Matters  pertaining  to  Religion,  p. 
10.  With  regard  to  the  second 
instance,  1  shall  only  state  that 
the  passage  from  Schleiermacher 
quoted  by  Mr.  Maurice  at  p. 
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I  shall  also  pass  over  without  comment  Mr.  Maurice's 
preliminary  flourish  in  his  Preface  and  Sermons  ;  partly 
because  from  the  indefinite  character  of  his  language  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  see  what  particular  passages  are  the 
objects  of  his  censure ;  and  partly  because  nothing  is 
said  there  of  any  importance,  which  is  not  repeated 
with  more  express  reference  in  the  subjoined  "  Letters 
to  a  Student  of  Theology."   One  slight  misstatement  in 
the  preface  I  may  venture  to  correct,  before  passing  on 
to  more  serious  matters.     Mr.  Maurice  speaks  of  me 
as  having  "  intimated  a  hope  that  we  are  essentially 
agreed   in  opinion."     He  has  omitted   tjie  qualifying 
words,  "  on  this  question  at  least ;" — the  question  being 
whether  Scripture  teaches  the  exact  lesson  which  we 
are  to  derive  from  it,  or  whether  it  requires  a  special 
adaptation  to  various  times,  places,  and  degrees  of  in- 
telligence or  education.     I  was  neither  so  sanguine  nor 
so  simple  as  to  cherish  any  belief  in  a  general  agree- 
ment between  Mr.  Maurice's   theology   and   mine.     I 
shall  now  proceed  at  once  to  consider  the  Letters  in 
which  Mr.  Maurice's  polemic  is  chiefly  concentrated. 

I. 

In  his  first  Letter,  Mr.  Maurice  opens  the  attack 

322   is  not  the  one  referred  to  schlechthinige  Abhangigkeit  ge- 

by  me.     The  latter  occurs  at  pp.  ben    kann  ;    denn    was    leiden- 

172-3    of  the    edition    of    the  schaftsfahig  vorgestellt  wird,  da- 

"  Christliche  Glaube"  published  von  kann  es  keine  schlechthinige 

in  1842  among  Schleiermacher's  Abhangigkeit    geben,  weil    eine 

collected  works.  The  words  par-  selbstthatige  Einwirkung  darauf 

ticularly  alluded  to  are  the  fol-  moglichist."   This  appears  to  me 

lowing :     "  Die   zweite  Gottlos-  to  amount  to  a  direct  assertion 

igkeit  ist  die  sinnliche,  namlich  that  the  theory  of  absolute  de- 

wenn    zwar   ein    schlechthiniges  pendence    is    incompatible    with 

Abhangigkeitsgefiihl     erscheint,  the  belief  that  God  can  be  moved 

aber  das  darin  mitgesetzte  doch  by  any  human  action, 
ein  solches  ist,  wovon  es  keine 


by  an  insinuation  that  the  teaching  of  the  Bampton 
Lectures  is  destructive  of  all  contemplative  piety.  To 
support  this  charge,  he  avails  himself  of  a  criticism 
published  in  the  Times  newspaper,  the  writer  of  which 
mentions  the  following  inference  as  one  which  many 
minds  will  draw :  "  All  mystic  Theology  disappears 
before  this  doctrine  at  once.  The  followers  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  in  all  their  degrees,  the  whole  list  of  religious 
men  who  have  endeavoured  to  abstract  themselves  from 
sense  and  its  conditions,  are  proved  the  merest  triflersl1." 
Mr.  Maurice  of  course  accepts  the  inference,  and  ex- 
claims, "  Am  I  quite  prepared,  were  that  all,  to  part 
with  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  the  most  cherished  book 
of  devotion  throughout  Christendom,  dear  to  Roman- 
ists, to  Protestants,  to  Quakers, —  the  companion  of 
the  sick  in  hospitals,  of  the  solitary  prisoner1?" 

Now  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  not  so  much 
against  my  able  critic  in  the  Times,  who  gives  no 
opinion  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  inference,  as  against 
Mr.  Maurice's  perversion  of  his  criticism,  that  there 
are  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  ten  lines  in  the  De  Imi- 

h  This  extract  from  the  Times,  mately  or  not."     This  statement 

which   is   here    given    verbatim  in  Mr.  Maurice's  hands  assumes 

and  only  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Mau-  the  following  form  ;  "  He  pointed 

rice,  furnishes  a  good   instance  out,  with  the  skill  and  conscien- 

of  my    antagonist's    fairness   in  tiousness  of  a  logician,  certain 

quotation.      The    writer    of   the  results  which  followed  inevitably 

above  criticism  immediately  adds,  from    Mr.    Mansel's    doctrine." 

"  We  do  not  expect  Mr.  Mansel  The  "skill   of  a  logician"  is  a 

to  admit  these  probable  conse-  quality  for  which   Mr.  Maurice 

quences  of  his  theory,  or  to  ac-  generally    professes    very    little 

cept  them   as  legitimate  conse-  respect  :     the    above     sentence 

quences   at    all.       We    call    at-  almost  warrants  a  suspicion  that 

tention    to   them    as    inferences  his    contempt    extends    to    the 

which    many   minds    will    draw  "  conscientiousness"  also, 
from  liis  theory,  whether  legiti-          *  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  133. 
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tatione  Christi  which  can  fairly  be  considered  as  clash- 
ing with  any  thing  maintained  in  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures. The  mysticism  of  a  Kempis,  a  very  subordinate 
feature  in  his  work,  is  of  a  practical,  not  of  a  specula- 
tive character :  there  is  scarcely  a  single  passage  in 
which  he  attempts  by  that  means  to  attain  to  a  spe- 
culative knowledge  of  the  Divine  Essence ;  while  there 
are  many  in  which  he  disclaims  such  pretensions,  as 
transcending  the  limits  of  man's  faculties  and  alien 
from  the  purposes  of  religious  knowledge  •>.  But  as 
Thomas  a  Kempis  is  selected  by  Mr.  Maurice  as  the 
representative  of  a  very  large  body  of  theologians,  and 
as  the  foundation  of  a  very  sweeping  accusation  against 
the  Bampton  Lectures,  it  may  help  to  clear  the  ques- 
tion, if  we  state  explicitly,  which  Mr.  Maurice  has  not 
done,  what  it  is  that  the  Lectures  really  condemn, 
and  in  what  respects  they  are  opposed  to  the  theology 
commonly  known  as  Mysticism. 

According  to  Mr.  Maurice's  sneer,  the  "  crime"  of 
a  Kempis  "  consists  in  his  assuming  that  there  is  a 
Divine  Teacher  of  man's  spirit ;  that  it  is  possible  for 
man's  spirit  to  have  converse  with  that  Teacher.  All 

J  Take  for  example  the  follow-  lectus  neque  profunditas  myste- 

ing  passages  :  "  Fili,  caveas  dis-  riorum    Dei.      Si    non   intelligis 

putare  de  altis  materiis  et  de  oc-  nee  capis  quse  infra  te  sunt,  quo- 

cultis  Dei  judiciis  :    cur  iste  sic  modo  comprehendes  quse   supra 

relinquitur  et  ille  ad  tantam  gra-  te  sunt  ?     Subdere  Deo  et  humi- 

tiam  assumitur ;    cur  etiam  iste  lia  sensum  tuum  fidei,  et  dabitur 

tantum  affligitur  et  ille  tarn  ex-  tibi   scientise   lumen,  prout    tibi 

imie  exaltatur.     Ista  omnem  hu-  fuerit  utile  ac  necessariuin .... 

manam  facultatem  excedunt,  nee  Ratio  humana  debilis  est  et  falli 

ad  investigandum  judicium  divi-  potest,  fides  autem  vera  falli  non 

num  ulla  ratio  prsevalet,  vel  dis-  potest.     Omnis  ratio  et  natura- 

putatio."    L.  III.   c.  58.      And  lis  investigatio  fidem  sequi  debet, 

again,   "  Fides  a  te  exigitur  et  non   praecedere  nee  infringere." 

sincera  vita,  non  altitude  intel-  L.  IV.  c.  18. 
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that  is  expressed  in  books  of  divinity  by  the  union  of 
the  soul  with  Christ,  by  living  intercourse  with  Him,  is 
impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  if  Mr.  Mansel's 
mode  of  confuting  infidels  is  the  right  one."  Mr.  Mau- 
rice does  not  support  his  assertion  by  any  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Bampton  Lectures  :  he  prefers  making 
general  statements,  which  his  readers,  notwithstanding 
the  proverbial  dolus  latet  in  generalibus,  are  to  take  for 
granted  on  his  authority.  I  will  endeavour  in  some 
degree  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Bampton  Lectures,  the  inquiry 
which  that  work  is  intended  to  pursue  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Does  there  exist  in  the  human  mind  any  direct 
faculty  of  religious  knowledge,  by  which,  in  its  specu- 
lative exercise,  we  are  enabled  to  decide,  independently 
of  all  external  Revelation,  what  is  the  true  nature  of 
God,  and  the  manner  in  which  He  must  manifest  Him- 
self to  the  world ;  and  by  which,  in  its  critical  exercise, 
we  are  entitled  authoritatively  to  decide  for  or  against 
the  claims  of  any  professed  Revelation,  as  containing  a 
true  or  a  false  representation  of  the  Divine  Nature  and 
Attributes?"  The  reasons  for  answering  this  question 
in  the  negative  are  given  in  the  third  Lecture,  in 
which  it  is  maintained  that  the  Infinite,  as  such,  is  not 
a  direct  object  of  human  knowledge,  on  account 
of  certain  limitations  to  which  all  human  thought 
is  subject.  The  limitations  specified  are  four  in 
number,  which  may  be  briefly  enunciated  as  follows  : 
i.  There  must  be  an  object  about  which  to  think; 
and  this  object  must  be  distinguishable  from  other 
objects.  2.  There  must  be  a  person  to  think ;  and  this 
thinker  must  be  distinguishable  from  the  object  about 
which  he  thinks.  3.  There  must  be  a  time  to  think 
in ;  and  this  time  must  have  a  certain  limited  duration, 
as  a  portion  of  the  life  of  the  thinker,  and  must  sue- 
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ceed  or  precede  other  portions  of  time,  in  which  he  is 
thinking  of  other  objects.  4.  Attributes  of  body  must  be 
conceived  as  existing  in  space;  and  attributes  of  mind 
as  existing  in  a  person k.  No  mode  of  knowledge 


k  I  may  take  this  opportunity 
of  warning  the  reader,  once  for 
all,  against  a  favourite  expedient 
of  Mr.  Maurice's,  of  which  he 
avails  himself  in  several  parts  of 
his  work.  This  consists  in  seiz- 
ing upon  some  expression  which 
his  opponent  uses  in  a  strictly 
metaphysical  sense,  or  in  a  sense 
specially  explained  in  the  place 
where  it  occurs,  and  then  as- 
suming the  identity  of  this  with 
some  popular  sense  which  he 
can  attack  hy  his  usual  method 
of  sneer  and  inuendo.  The  word 
Time  is  one  of  those  thus  treated. 
In  the  Bampton  Lectures,  exist- 
ence in  time  means  existence  in 
duration  and  succession,  exist- 
ence continuous  but  divisible  into 
successive  moments,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  nunc  stans,  or 
existence  of  which  every  portion 
is  present  at  once,  and  from 
which  all  successiveness  is  ex- 
cluded. In  this  sense,  time  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
continuous  existence  ever  had  a 
beginning  or  will  ever  come  to 
an  end.  In  another  sense,  time 
is  used  to  signify  a  terminable, 

Above  himself  erect  himself, 

"  The  moral  of  the  Bampton 
Lectures  is,  *  If  he  tries,  by  one 
means  or  another,  above  him- 


as  distinguished  from  an  ever- 
lasting duration  ;  and  in  this 
sense  the  things  of  time  mean 
the  perishable  things  of  this 
world.  Mr.  Maurice  avails  him- 
self of  this  ambiguity,  to  insinuate 
that  his  opponent  desires  to  fix 
men's  minds  on  the  things  that 
are  seen  and  temporal,  instead 
of  on  those  that  are  unseen  and 
eternal  (pp.  103,  352,  428). 
Personality,  or  Self,  is  another 
expression  which  is  treated  in 
like  manner.  In  the  Bampton 
Lectures,  it  means  that  one  per- 
manent individuality  which  con- 
tinues unchanged  through  all  the 
various  modes  of  consciousness, 
and  without  which  no  mode  of 
consciousness  is  conceivable  by 
us.  In  a  popular  sense,  self  means 
man's  earthly  desires  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  thoughts  associ- 
ated with  them."  Mr.  Maurice 
seizes  upon  a  passage  where  it 
is  used  in  this  latter  sense,  to 
confute  his  opponent  who  uses 
it  in  the  former.  Thus  he  ex- 
claims (p.  378),  "Our  old  Eng- 
lish poet  says, — 

Except  he  can 
how  poor  a  thing  is  man  ! 

self  to  erect  himself,  what  a 
fool  is  man  !' '  It  is  charitably 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Maurice 
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which  does  not  profess  to  be  exempt  from  one  of  these 
four  conditions  is  repudiated  by  the  Bampton  Lectures, 
as  "  impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things." 

By  these  tests  the  Lectures  may  fairly  be  tried,  in 
reference  to  any  school  of  theologians  which  they  are 
asserted  to  condemn  or  to  approve.  If  any  man  main- 
tains that,  in  his  converse  with  his  Divine  Teacher,  he 
does  not  distinguish  that  Teacher  from  any  other  pos- 
sible object  of  thought ; — in  other  words,  if  he  iden- 
tifies God  with  the  universe  of  all  conceivable  objects ; — 
or  if  he  maintains  that  he  himself,  in  the  act  of  think- 
ing of  God,  becomes  God  ;  or  if  he  maintains  that  his 
thoughts  about  God  occupy  no  period  of  duration  in 
his  conscious  existence,  that  they  neither  succeed  to 
any  earlier  nor  are  succeeded  by  any  later  state  of 
mind  ;  or  if  he  maintains  that  in  conceiving  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  Justice,  for  instance,  or  Mercy,  or 
Wisdom,  he  does  not  conceive  them  as  existing  in  a 
just,  arid  merciful,  and  wise  Person, — then  indeed,  if 
the  teaching  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  is  true,  such  a 
man  does  but  deceive  himself,  and  produce  a  series  of 

never  saw  the   context    of  the  hand.     The  continuation  of  the 

lines  which  be  quotes  ; — indeed  passage    would    have   been   too 

he  gives    them    so    inaccurately  palpably    inapplicable    even    for 

that  we  may  fairly  suspect  that  his  controversial  license. — 
he  knows  them  only  at  second 

"  And  that,  unless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself,  how  a  poor  a  thing  is  man ; 

And  how  turmoiled  they  are  that  level  lie 

With  earth,  and  cannot  lift  themselves  from  thence, 

And  never  are  at  peace  with  their  desires, 

But  work  beyond  their  years,  and  even  deny 

Dotage  her  rest,  and  hardly  will  dispense 

With  death ;  that  when  ability  expires 

Devsire  lives  still ;  so  much  delight  they  have 

To  carry  toil  and  travail  to  the  grave." 


mental  delusions  which  destroy  themselves  by  their 
own  contradictions.  And  if  any  man  maintains  that, 
by  virtue  of  such  a  converse  with  a  Divine  Teacher,  he 
is  entitled  to  preach  a  higher  theology  than  that  of 
the  Bible,  to  correct  the  errors  and  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  Holy  Writ, — we  are  entitled,  if  the  teaching 
of  the  Lectures  is  true,  to  distrust  his  assertions  unless 
supported  by  sufficient  external  evidence  of  his  mission  ; 
and  to  demand  some  better  criterion  than  his  own 
statement,  to  distinguish  between  divine  teaching  and 
human  self-deception.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
mode  of  contemplating  God  is  conducted  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  four  conditions  above  specified,  then  it  is 
maintained  that  his  contemplations,  however  justly 
they  may  be  described  as  an  intercourse  with  God, 
are  yet  an  intercourse  adapted,  like  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  to  the  limited  faculties  of  man  ;  that,  how- 
ever sufficient  they  may  be  for  all  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  religion  and  for  the  real  needs  of  man's  spiritual 
nature,  they  do  not  amount  to  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  as  such,  do  not  satisfy  the 
conditions  which  philosophers  of  every  age  have  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  such  knowledge,  and  do  not 
form  a  trustworthy  foundation  for  the  deductions  of  a 
rationalist  theology. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  not  shewn  that  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
and  the  other  divines  whom  he  associates  with  him,  have 
claimed  an  exemption  from  the  above  limitations  of 
human  thought,  or  that  they  have  professed  themselves 
capable  of  attaining  to  an  immediate  apprehension  of 
the  Absolute  Nature  of  God.  Until  he  has  shewn  this, 
his  assertion,  that  all  such  divines  must  be  "  sacrificed 
as  victims,"  or  "expelled  from  the  libraries  of  Christians," 
must  be  regarded  as  merely  his  assertion,  advanced 
without  a  shadow  of  proof.  Nor  will  it  be  sufficient 
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for  his  purpose,  even  if  he  can  produce,  which  he  has 
not  yet  done,  a  few  occasional  passages  from  their 
writings  which  appear  to  favour  such  an  interpretation 
of  their  claims.  All  that  would  then  be  proved  is 
that  such  passages,  if  rightly  understood,  are  specimens 
of  the  errors  against  which  the  Bampton  Lectures  are 
intended  to  warn  their  readers.  Why  an  author  is  to 
be  "sacrificed,"  or  "expelled  from  libraries,"  or  to 
"  perish,"  or  to  be  treated  according  to  any  other  of  Mr. 
Maurice's  rhetorical  expressions,  merely  because  he  is 
not  infallible,  Mr.  Maurice  has  not  condescended  to 
explain.  He  is  at  least  bound  to  shew  that,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Bampton  Lectures,  the  evil  in 
all  these  writings  so  far  exceeds  the  good,  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  destroy  them  than  to  read  them. 

Mr.  Maurice  continues,  "  When  the  objection  to 
Thomas  a  Kempis  is  stated  in  this  way,  I  scarcely  know 
what  divines  of  any  age  are  not  within  the  peril  of  it." 
Very  possibly ;  but  as  "  this  way"  is  Mr.  Maurice's  mode 
of  statement  and  not  mine,  I  am  not  responsible  for 
the  consequences.  "  Stated  in  this  way,"  the  objection 
merely  serves  to  raise  a  cloud  of  words  and  to  conceal 
the  real  question  under  discussion.  That  question,  as 
put  by  the  Bampton  Lectures,  is  not  whether  certain 
authors  may  be  read  with  profit  or  not ;  but  whether 
they  have  attained,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  inward  illu- 
mination, to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature,  as 
gives  them  a  claim  to  be  accepted  as  authorities  in  ques- 
tions of  faith,  independent  of  and  superior  to  Holy 
Scripture,  and  entitled  at  their  pleasure  to  add  to  or  to 
subtract  from  it.  Such  a  claim  most  of  the  pious 
writers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Maurice  would  have  been 
the  very  last  men  to  set  up ;  but  even  if  they  had  done 
so,  this  would  not  justify  Mr.  Maurice's  way  of  stating  the 
objection.  Let  it  be  granted  that  this  or  that  writer 
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(mystic  or  not)  has  so  far  deceived  himself  as  to  mistake 
for  a  divine  revelation  what  is  in  reality  but  the  result 
of  his  own  meditations ; — still  those  meditations  maybe 
pious  and  profitable,  though  we  regard  them  as  the 
work  of  a  human  author,  possessing  no  supernatural  safe- 
guard against  human  errors,  and  having  no  title  to  be 
believed  as  articles  of  the  faith.  It  may  suit  Mr.  Mau- 
rice's purpose  to  confound  these  two  questions,  as  it 
suited  him,  in  his  Theological  Essays1 ,  to  identify  the 
inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  with  the  inspiration  of 
religious  men.  The  majority  of  his  readers  and  mine, 
with  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
assist  them,  will  probably  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  two. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to  another  of  his  charges,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  "  I 
cannot  tell,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  addressing  his  imaginary 
student  of  theology,  "what  your  feelings  are  about  alter- 
ations in  the  Prayer  Book.  You  may  dread  them  less 
than  I  do.  But  are  you  prepared — is  any  Dissenter  in 
England  prepared — for  the  changes  which  Mr.  Mansel 
must  demand  in  it — which  the  University  of  Oxford 
must  demand,  if  the  Bampton  Lecturer  is  the  faithful 

representative  of  her  sentiments  ?" "  How  much 

must  the  Lecturer  tremble  at  the  thought  of  using 
such  phrases  as  these:  '  We  who  know  thee  now  by  faith] 
'In  knowledge  of  whom  standeth  our  eternal  Zifem?  " 

I  shall  pass  by  the  not  very  candid  and  not  very  ori- 
ginal sarcasm  in  the  above  passage,  about  the  necessity 
of  altering  the  Prayer  Book  to  suit  his  antagonist's  doc- 
trine, and  proceed  at  once  to  the  attempted  argument. 
Mr.  Maurice,  if  he  has  honestly  read  the  book  he  is 
criticizing,  must  be  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  appli- 
cation of  this  argument  is  not  limited  to  the  Bampton 

1  P.  321,  first  edition.  m    What  w  Revelation?  p.  139. 
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Lecturer.  He  must  have  found,  in  the  notes  to  that 
book,  quotations  from  writers  of  various  ages  and 
countries,  some  of  them  at  least  of  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy, — Fathers^  Greek  and  Latin,  mediaeval  and 
modern  Divines,  Philosophers,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen, 
Germans, — all  concurring  in  the  confession,  that  the  Infi- 
nite is  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  reason ;  that  the  ab- 
solute essence  of  God  is  unknown  ;  that  the  divine 
attributes  are  apprehended,  not  directly  in  themselves, 
but  indirectly  in  their  relations  to  us.  The  following, 
to  say  nothing  of  more  questionable  authorities, — 
Justin  Martyr",  Theophilus  of  Antioch0,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  P,  Athanasius  %  Basil r,  Gregory  of  Nyssa s, 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem1,  Augustine",  Anselmx,  Aquinas ?, 
Hooker2,  Bramhalla,  Cud  worth b,  South c,  Browne  d, 
Berkeley6,  Butler f,  Whatelys,  Hampden  h,  Lee1,  Des- 
cartes k,  Pascal l,  Bartholmess  m,  Leibnitz  n,  Jacobi  °, 
Storr  P,  Neander  %  Drobisch r,  form  a  goodly  array 
of  divines  and  philosophers,  every  one  of  whom,  if 
Mr.  Maurice's  judgment  is  trustworthy,  would  have 


11  Lect.  IV.  note  19. 
0  Lect.  IV.  note  1 8. 
P  Lect.  IV.  note  23. 
q  Lect.  IV.  note  18. 
r  Lect.  IV.  note  19. 
s  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 

«  Lect.  V.  note  18,  VI.  7. 
x  Lect.  VI.  note  12. 
y  Lect.  VI.  note  17. 
z  Lect.  III.  note  33. 
a  Lect.  III.   note  3. 
h  Lect.  VII.  note  29. 
c  Lect.  III.  note  2. 
d  Lect.  III.  note  10,  V.  17. 
e  Lect.  IV.  note  25. 
f  Lect.  VII.  note  38,  43,  and 
more  fully  below,  p.  26,  sqq. 


g  Lect.  IV.  note  25. 

h  Ibid. 

*  Lect.  V.  note  13. 

k  Lect.  III.  note  2. 

1  Lect.  IV.  note  19. 

m  Lect.  III.  note  23. 

n  Lect.  V.  note  12,  VII.  10. 

0  Lect.  III.  note  33,  VII.  10. 

P  Lect.  VI.  note  23. 

<1  Lect.  II.  note  23. 

r  Lect.  IV.  note  25.  These 
references  are  to  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Lectures,  which  is 
that  used  by  Mr. Maurice;  nearly 
all,  however,  occur  in  the  first 
edition  also. 
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"  trembled "  at  using  the  Collect  for  the  Epiphany 
and  the  second  Collect  at  Morning  Prayer.  Of  these 
I  shall  repeat  but  one  quotation,  which  has  already 
been  given  at  length  at  the  close  of  the  third  Lecture, 
and  in  that  position  could  hardly  have  been  over- 
looked by  any  moderately  attentive  reader.  The 
writer  from  whom  it  is  taken  is  one  not  generally 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  doctrines  and 
services  of  the  Church  of  England.  "  Dangerous  it 
were  for  the  feeble  brain  of  man  to  wade  far  into  the 
doings  of  the  Most  High ;  whom  although  to  know  be 
life,  and  joy  to  make  mention  of  his  name ;  yet  our 
soundest  knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  know  him  not 
as  indeed  he  is,  neither  can  know  him  :  and  our  safest 
eloquence  concerning  him  is  our  silence,  when  we  con- 
fess without  confession  that  his  glory  is  inexplicable, 
his  greatness  above  our  capacity  and  reach8."  In  such 
company  I  am  quite  content  to  bear  my  share  of 
Mr.  Maurice's  sarcasm  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  lucid 
dissertation  on  the  word  know,  and  his  denunciation 
of  the  "confused  and  unsatisfactory"  character  of 
those  discourses  which  do  not  employ  the  term  in  his 
sense,  I  venture  to  assert  once  more,  as  I  have  asserted 
before,  that  knowledge  by  faith  is  not  knowledge  by 
sight  or  by  demonstration  ;  and  that  a  knowledge  which 
is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  religious  life  and  wor- 
ship, may  be  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  Specula- 
tive Theology. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Maurice's  first  Letter  is  devoted  to 
vituperation  instead  of  argument,  and  may  safely  be 
left  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits.  He  considers 
the  Bampton  Lectures  to  be  full  of  "  hard  and  proud 
words  spoken  against  those  who  were  crying  out  for 

8  Hooker,  E.  P.  b.  I.  ch.  2,  §  2. 
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Truth."  Other  critics  have  expressed  a  very  different 
opinion  of  the  spirit  in  which  that  work  is  written. 
One  of  the  most  antagonistic  of  its  reviewers,  (except- 
ing, of  course,  Mr.  Maurice  himself,)  while  pointing 
out  two  instances,  and  two  only,  which  he  considers 
exceptions  (and  even  one  of  these  is  an  error  of  his 
own),  admits  that  "  the  general  spirit  of  the  book  is 
scholarly  and  liberal ;  and  probably  the  deviations  from 
this  tone  are  involuntary  and  intellectual  merely  V 
Another  critic  asserts  that  the  author  "  displays  great 
liberality,  not  only  as  regards  persons  but  questions" ;" 
while  a  third  speaks  of  the  "  true  courtesy  with  which 
he  has  treated  those  from  whom  he  has  most  dif- 
fered x."  Mr.  Maurice,  of  course,  is  welcome  to  hold 
a  different  opinion  ;  and  indeed,  to  judge  by  his  own 
writings,  he  seems  to  have  adopted  a  somewhat  pecu- 


fc  The  critic  referred  to  is  a 
writer  in  the  National  Review, 
No.  XV  ;  and  the  two  exceptions 
which  he  notices  are  those  of 
Strauss  and  Baur,  concerning 
whom  he  says  that  the  author 
has  brought  together,  "  as  an  an- 
thology of  absurdities,  all  the 
extreme  results  and  most  amaz- 
ing hints  which  the  Hegelian 
dialectic  of  these  writers  sup- 
plies, without  noticing  the  fact 
that  their  philosophy  is  an  in- 
significant accident,  which,  if 
entirely  removed  or  replaced  by 
a  different  scheme,  would  leave 
the  mass  of  their  historical  cri- 
ticism unaffected."  In  naming 
Baur,  the  reviewer  is  himself 
in  error.  No  anthology  of  ab- 
surdities or  of  anything  else  from 
his  writings  occurs  in  the  Lec- 


tures ;  and  the  only  casual  refer- 
ences to  him  (Lect.  V.  note  22, 
VIII.  15.)  do  not  answer  the 
reviewer's  description.  Perhaps 
the  name  of  Baur  is  inserted  by 
mistake  for  that  of  Vatke  ;  but 
surely  the  latter  can  hardly  be 
described  as  one  who  has  "  pro- 
duced an  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion on  Christian  theology." 
With  regard  to  Strauss,  the  ab- 
surdities (for  such  no  doubt 
they  are)  quoted  from  his  work, 
are,  as  I  understand  them,  es- 
sential parts  of  his  so-called 
historical  criticism,  and  have  no 
connection  with  Hegelian  or  any 
other  dialectic. 

u  Spectator,  Nov.  6th,  1858. 

x  Clerical  Journal,  July  22, 
1859. 
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liar  standard  of  literary  courtesy.  The  following  speci- 
men belongs  to  the  present  Letter :  we  shall  come  to 
more  hereafter.  "  A  man,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "  may 
grovel  in  the  stye  without  attracting  any  special  notice 
from  the  modern  defender  of  Christianity;  if  he  aspires 
by  an  irregular  method  after  righteousness,  no  laughter 
is  too  loud  for  his  punishment  y." 

I  shall  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures to  judge  for  themselves,  whether  the  argument 
of  that  work  required,  or  even  admitted,  any  "  special 
notice  "  of  "  men  who  grovel  in  the  stye ;"  or  whether 
the  method  employed  in  dealing  with  the  intellectual 
errors  which  it  professes  to  notice  is  that  of  "  loud 
laughter."  I  quote  the  passage  only  as  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Maurice's  notions  of  fair  and  courteous  contro- 
versy, and  as  an  edifying  contrast  to  the  "  hard  and 
proud  words"  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  Bampton 
Lectures. 

II. 

In  his  second  Letter,  Mr.  Maurice  gives  further 
proof  of  his  talent  for  making  notable  discoveries  in 
theology  and  philosophy.  In  the  first  letter,  he  found 
out  that  the  Bampton  Lecturer's  method  of  treating 
those  from  whom  he  differed  was  "  loud  laughter :"  in 
the  present,  he  ascertains,  with  equal  sagacity,  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  method  is  "ridicule"  and  "jokes." 
"  The  kind  of  ridicule,"  he  tells  us,  "which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  has  poured  upon  such  inquiries,  was  poured 
upon  them  in  every  age.  Schelling  knew  such  jokes 
from  his  boyhood ;  Hegel  must  have  learnt  them  from 
doctors  and  jesters  old  and  newz."  The  adversaries  as 
well  as  the  disciples  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  have  hi- 
therto, by  some  strange  delusion,  taken  him  for  a 

y   What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  142.  •      z  Ibid.  p.  152. 
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serious  thinker;  and  his  illustrious  opponent,  Cousin, 
in  reference  to  this  very  article,  speaks  of  him  as  "  the 
first  critic  of  the  age  y."  It  was  reserved  for  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Maurice  to  make  the  brilliant  discovery  that 
the  Article  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned  is 
an  elaborate  series  of  jokes  ; — a  discovery  the  honour  of 
which,  it  may  safely  be  predicted,  no  rival  critic  will 
have  the  slightest  wish  to  dispute  with  him. 

Mr.  Maurice's  next  discovery  is  equally  sagacious. 
He  has  found  out  that  the  truth  of  a  system  of  Phi- 
losophy may  be  ascertained  by  counting  the  number  of 
its  supporters  at  any  given  time,  or  even  of  those  who 
attend  to  hear  the  lectures  of  a  popular  exponent  of  it. 
He  tells  us  with  an  air  of  triumph  how  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Absolute  has  spread  and  flourished  among 
disciples   and    listeners    in   Germany,  in   France,  and 
finally  in  England  ;  and  he  accounts  for  its  progress  in 
the  last  of  these  countries  by  the  fact  that  it  is  "  the 
very  effort  which  Bacon   taught  the  student  that  he 
must  make  if  he  would  advance  one  step  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Nature  V     Hegel  would  have  been   some- 
what astonished  to  find  himself  described  as  the  disci- 
ple of  Bacon :  Bacon  would  have  been  somewhat  asto- 
nished to  find  himself  described  as  the  teacher  of  He- 
gel.   Mr.  Maurice  however  finds  in  the  "  earnest  atten- 
tion  of  Englishmen   to   physical  studies,"  a  proof  of 
their  sympathy  with  the  metaphysics  of  Germany,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  influence  of  German  Philosophy 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.    He  prudently  omits  to  tell 
us  that  it  has  been  taken  up  in  England,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  taken  up,  as  is  not  unusual  with  German 
speculations,  at  the  very  time  when  it  has  been  gene- 
rally abandoned  in  its  own   country.     He  prudently 

y  Fragments  Philosophiques,  quatrieme  edition,  tome  IV.  p.  100. 
z    What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  155. 
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omits  also  to  tell  us  that  the  method  of  Hegel  is  ut- 
terly opposed  to  that  of  Schelling,  and  that  of  Cousin 
to  both  of  them ;  so  that  the  followers  of  each  diminish 
rather  than  increase  the  strength  of  the  others,  as  regards 
the  point  of  most  importance — the  means  of  attaining 
the  proposed  end.  Both  these  facts  somewhat  militate 
against  Mr.  Maurice's  arithmetical  method  of  settling 
controversies  in  philosophy.  But  really  such  an  argu- 
ment is  not  worth  a  serious  answer.  It  acquires  a 
seeming  plausibility  in  Mr.  Maurice's  hands,  only  from 
its  connection  with  a  third  notable  discovery,  with 
which  it  may  safely  be  left  to  stand  or  fall. 

Mr.  Maurice's  third  discovery,  for  there  are  no  less 
than  three  in  this  one  letter,  is  that  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton and  the  Bampton  Lecturer  both  regard  all  who 
differ  from  them  as  fools  or  madmen.2  I  was  not  aware 
before  that  this  consequence  followed  from  the  mere 
assertion  that  they  have  pursued  an  erroneous  method. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  can  hardly  have  reversed  the  method 
of  his  predecessors  more  completely  than  Bacon  did ; 
and  Bacon  modestly  compares  himself  to  a  cripple  in 
the  right  way,  who  can  outstrip  a  racer  in  the  wrong. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  speaks  of  his  antagonist  M.  Cousin,  as 
a  philosopher  for  whose  genius  and  character  he  has 
the  warmest  admiration ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
thing  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  incompatible  with  a 
similar  appreciation  of  most  of  the  philosophers  from 
whom  the  author  finds  it  his  duty  to  differ. 

There  is  one  other  of  Mr.  Maurice's  attacks  upon  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  which  it  is  important  to  notice,  not  so 
much  for  its  own  merits,  as  for  the  light  which  it  throws 
on  his  method  of  controversy.  SirW.  Hamilton,  speak- 
ing with  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned and  the  theology  which  its  disciples  have  en- 

'  See  p.  149. 


deavoured  to  found  upon  it,  observes :  "  True  therefore 
are  the  declarations  of  a  pious  philosophy:  'A  God  un- 
derstood would  be  no  God  at  all ;'  '  To  think  that  God 
is  as  we  can  think  him  to  be,  is  blasphemy.'  The  Divi- 
nity, in  a  certain  sense,  is  revealed ;  in  a  certain  sense 
is  concealed  :  He  is  at  once  known  and  unknown.  But 
the  last  and  highest  consecration  of  all  true  religion, 
must  be  an  altar — 'Ayvwo-Tw  Sew — '  To  the  unknown 
and  unknowable  God" r  On  these  words  Mr.  Maurice 
remarks,  "  Now  it  cannot  help  striking  any  person 
brought  up  in  our  English  reverence  for  Scripture, 
that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  here,  not  by  inference,  but  in 
direct  terms,  contradicting  St.  Paul.  He  affirmed  that 
the  altar  to  the  Unknown  God  was  not  the  last  and 
highest  consecration  of  true  religion.  '  Him  whom  ye 
ignorantly  worship ,'  he  said,  '  declare  I  unto  you  z.'  " 

Now  it  cannot  help  striking  any  person  brought  up 
in  our  English  love  of  fair  play,  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
by  using  the  expression  "  in  a  certain  sense  revealed,  in 
a  certain  sense  concealed,"  meant  in  direct  terms  to 
guard  against  this  very  charge  of  contradicting  St.  Paul; 
and  to  declare  his  conviction  that  the  revelation  made 
by  the  Apostle  was  a  very  different  thing  from  that 
proclaimed  by  the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute.  I  am 
not  now  inquiring  whether  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  right 
or  wrong  in  this  conviction.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  had 
it,  and  that,  having  it,  he  employed  language  directly 
protesting  against  that  very  misinterpretation  which 
Mr.  Maurice  has  chosen  to  put  upon  his  words. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Maurice  did  not 
know  this;  that  he  was  not  perfectly  aware  that  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  is  not  "  in  direct  terms  contradicting  St. 
Paul."  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Maurice  did 
not  use  the  language  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating 
in  the  minds  of  careless  readers  a  prejudice  against  his 
z  What  is  Revelation?  p.  158. 
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adversary  which  he  knew  to  be  unjust.  And  it  is  right 
to  draw  attention  to  this,  because  Mr.  Maurice,  in  the 
course  of  his  work,  is  particularly  severe  on  those 
writers  who  attempt  to  convict  their  opponents  of  error 
by  the  testimony  of  Scripture;  "turning,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  "the  bread  of  life  into  stones  for  casting  at  your 
enemies  a."  And  I  call  attention  to  it  in  this  place,  be- 
cause the  assault  is  not  due  to  any  previous  provocation 
on  the  part  of  the  victim.  Mr.  Maurice  may  perhaps 
think  that  the  Bampton  Lecturer  has  put  himself  out 
of  the  pale  of  fair  controversy,  and  may  be  justly  as- 
sailed by  a  method  which  is  to  be  condemned  in  all 
other  cases.  But  he  has  no  excuse  whatever  for  fling- 
ing the  same  missiles  at  the  head  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Maurice  continues :  "  I  am  not  in  the  least 
anxious  to  strain  this  point,  or  to  use  it  as  the  ground 
of  a  charge  against  Sir  William  Hamilton.  .  .  .  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  make  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word." 
If  so,  we  cannot  help  asking,  why  does  he  make  a  man 
an  offender  for  a  word?  Surely,  after  solemnly  calling 
upon  God  to  forbid  his  making  such  a  charge,  he  might 
have  had  the  decency  to  erase  from  his  page  the  sentence 
in  which  that  very  charge  is  made.  But  such  a  sacrifice 
was  too  much  for  Mr.  Maurice's  magnanimity.  He  pre- 
fers to  fling  the  stone  first,  and  then  to  say,  "  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  throw  it." 

If  Mr.  Maurice  will  not  accept  my  judgment  in  this 
matter,  he  can  hardly  reject  that  which  I  am  about  to 
cite.  It  is  from  the  writings  of  one  whom  he  has  pecu- 
liar reasons  for  regarding  with  respect  and  affection ; 
one  too  who  was  himself  engaged  in  a  vehement  con- 
troversy with  Sir  W.  Hamilton;  but  whose  sense  of 
justice  and  reverence  for  Scripture  would  have  revolted 
from  such  polemical  devices  as  that  which  Mr.  Maurice 
has  here  employed,  by  whomsoever  and  against  whom- 
a  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  474. 


soever  they  might  be  directed3.  "What,"  he  says,  "  can 

Mr. mean  by  deprecating  the  being  guilty  of  such 

an  imputation,  when  the  purpose  of  the  whole  passage 
is  to  do  the  very  thing  which  he  deprecates  ?  to  impute 
to  Dr. the  very  errour  which  he  has  solemnly  dis- 
claimed ?  Else,  what  is  the  import  of  Mr. 's  words  ? 

When  he  called  on  God  to  forbid  his  doing  so,  he 
should  forthwith  have  expunged  the  sentences  which 
directly  convey  that  imputation."  These  words  were 
written  nearly  twelve  years  ago,  in  defence  of  a  former 
Bampton  Lecturer;  but  let  the  reader  substitute,  for  the 
two  names  left  blank,  those  of  Mr.  Maurice  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  and  then  say  whether  the  conduct  of  the 
former  could  have  been  more  exactly  described  and 
condemned  by  anticipation,  than  in  the  above  language 
of  his  friend  and  brother-in-law,  the  late  Archdeacon 
Hare  b. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Maurice's  assault  on  Sir  W. 

*  One  moreover  who  did  not  of  divine  things  to  an  extraordi- 
hesitate  to  characterise  as  "  be-  nary  and  abnormal  process  of  in- 
longing  to  the  reptile  order  of  tuition  or  thought."  The  mean- 
literature,"  the  work  of  one  of  ing  of  vulgar  rationalism  in  this 
the  leaders  of  those  vulgar  ration-  context  is  tolerably  obvious,  and 
alists  whom  Mr.  Maurice  (p.  250)  affords  no  handle  for  an  imputa- 
regards  as  divinely  appointed  an-  tion.  Mr.  Maurice  accordingly 
tidotes  to  check  the  extrava-  finds  it  convenient  to  alter  "vul- 
gances  of  mysticism.  This,  by  gar  rationalism"  into  "vulgar 
the  way,  is  another  specimen  of  rationalists,"  and  to  print  the 
Mr.  Maurice's  fairness  of  quo-  words  in  italics  apart  from  the 
tation.  In  the  Bampton  Lee-  context,  to  call  special  attention 
tures  (pp.  39,  40,)  I  had  spoken  to  their  enormity.  The  two  ex- 
of the  "vulgar rationalism, which  pressions  are  about  as  fair  equi- 
regards  the  reason  of  man,  in  its  valents  to  each  other  as  "the 
ordinary  and  normal  operation,  as  vulgar  tongue"  is  to  "a  vulgar 
the  supreme  criterion  of  religious  speaker." 

truth ;"  in  contrast  to  the  "  ra-  b  Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Chi- 

tionalism  which  agrees  with  mys-  Chester,  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets, 

ticism,in  referring  the  knowledge  p.  109. 
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Hamilton  may  safely  be  left  to  its  own  merits.  There 
is  no  need  to  comment  on  his  brilliant  discovery  that 
"  the  Mathematician  "  (and  be  it  remembered  that  the 
pure  mathematician  is  here  meant ;  for  pure  mathema- 
tics were  the  main  objects  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  criti- 
cism) "has  always  been  accustomed  to  the  method  of 
ascending  from  a  particular  case  to  the  affirmation  of 
a  universal  law;"c — in  other  words,  that  Euclid  is  induc- 
tive and  not  deductive.  There  is  no  need  to  attempt 
an  elaborate  refutation  of  his  assertion  that  men  "  must 
ascend  above  the  conditions  of  their  own  intellects,  if 
they  are  not  to  account  the  belief  ridiculous  that  the 
earth  moves  round  the  sund;"  seeing  that,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  this  assertion  is  true,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Maurice's  controversy.  The  only  "  con- 
ditions of  men's  intellects"  assumed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
are  those  of  Relation,  Difference  and  Plurality; — in  other 
words,  we  must  think  about  something,  and  that  some- 
thing must,  in  the  act  of  thought,  be  distinguishable 
from  other  things,  and  from  the  thinker  himself.  To 
ascend  above  these  conditions  in  order  to  believe  that 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  we  must  maintain  the 
following  theses  :  i.  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth  :  2.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween either  and  the  astronomer  who  thinks  about 
them :  3.  When  he  thinks  about  them,  he  is  himself 
nothing  and  is  thinking  about  nothing;  or  else  he  is 
every  thing  and  is  thinking  about  every  thing.  Verily 
the  Copernican  astronomy  is  under  deep  obligations  to 
Mr.  Maurice. 

III. 

In  his  third  Letter,  Mr.  Maurice  proceeds  from  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  to  Bishop  Butler.  He  says,  "  Mr.  Mansel 

c  What  is  Revelation?  p.  155.  d  Ibid.  p.  157. 
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could  not  more  happily  have  distinguished  Sir  William 
Hamilton  from  Butler,  than  by  speaking  of  one  as  a 
theorist  and  the  other  as  a  practical  man. .  .  .  But  he 
has  not  a  right  to  say  that  he  has  found  a  man  who 
will  run  in  the  same  team  with  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  If 
by  saying  that  one  has  '  expounded  the  limits  of  human 
thought,'  and  that  the  other  Ms  the  best  instance  of 
the  acknowledgment  of  those  limits  in  practice/  he 
merely  means  that  Butler  in  his  judgment  is  not  a 
madman, — since  all  in  his  judgment  are  madmen  who 
attempt  to  transgress  the  limits  of  thought  which  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  has  marked  out, — the  admirers  of  Bishop 
Butler  must  accept  that  compliment  with  becoming 
gratitude.  But  if  he  means  that  Butler  has  alluded 
anywhere  to  those  limits  of  thought,  and  has  signified 
his  intention  of  confining  himself  within  them,  the  pas- 
sages in  his  writings  which  contain  that  announcement 
should  have  been  produced.  I  cannot  find  them."6 

The  assertion,  that  "  all  in  his  judgment  are  madmen 
who  attempt  to  transgress  the  limits  of  thought  which 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  marked  out,"  has  been  noticed 
already  in  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Maurice's  second  Letter. 
It  is  simply  untrue,  and  requires  no  other  refutation 
than  the  mere  statement  of  its  untruth.  Mr.  Maurice 
further  complains  that  he  cannot  find  Hamilton's  theory 
in  Butler.  It  would  be  strange  if  he  could,  seeing  that 
Butler  had  just  been  spoken  of  as  the  man  of  practice 
and  not  of  theory.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  which 
Mr.  Maurice  has  chosen  to  misunderstand  is,  it  is  hoped, 
sufficiently  obvious  to  most  other  readers.  It  simply 
asserts  that  the  inquiries  which  Butler's  practical  sa- 
gacity led  him  to  decline,  as  beyond  the  limits  of  man's 
faculties,  are  precisely  those  which  require  for  their  so- 
lution that  very  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned  which 
c  Pp.  166,  167. 
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Hamilton's  theory  declares  to  be  unattainable.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  is  occupied 
with  an  attempt  to  submit  some  of  these  problems  to 
the  test  of  Hamilton's  principles.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  Butler's  writings  will  sufficiently  shew 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  affinity  between  the  limits 
which  he  acknowledged  in  practice  and  those  which  I 
have  attempted  to  explain  in  theory. 

I.  "  Creation  is  absolutely  and  entirely  out  of  our 
depth,   and  beyond  the  extent  of  our  utmost  reach. 
And  yet  it  is  as  certain  that  God  made  the  world,  as  it 
is  certain  that  effects  must  have  a  cause.     It  is  indeed 
in  general  no  more  than  effects,  that  the  most  knowing 
are  acquainted  with :  for  as  to  causes,  they  are  as  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  as  the  most  ignorant."    Sermon  upon 
the  Ignorance  of  Man.     Compare  Bampton  Lectures, 
pp.  79,  172. 

II.  "  The  real  nature  and  essence  of  beings  likewise 
is  what  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of."     Ibid,  compare 
JB.  L.  pp.  135,  143. 

III.  "  Our  own  nature,  and  the  objects  we  are  sur- 
rounded with,  serve  to  raise  our  curiosity ;  but  we  are 
quite  out  of  a  condition  of  satisfying  it."  Ibid,  compare 
B.L.  pp.  87,  141. 

IV.  "  Though,  I  say,  from  hence  we  may  know  some- 
what concerning  the  designs  of  Providence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  enough  to  enforce  upon  us  religion 
and  the  practice  of  virtue  :  yet,  since  the  monarchy  of 
the   universe  is  a  dominion  unlimited  in  extent  and 
everlasting  in  duration  ;  the  general  system  of  it  must 
necessarily  be  quite  beyond  our  comprehension.     And, 
since  there  appears  such  a  subordination  and  reference 
of  the  several  parts  to  each  other,  as  to  constitute  it 
properly  one  administration  or  government ;  we  cannot 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  part,  without  know- 
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ing  the  whole.  This  surely  should  convince  us  that 
we  are  much  less  competent  judges  of  the  very  small 
part  which  comes  under  our  notice  in  this  world,  than 
we  are  apt  to  imagine."  Ibid,  compare  B.  L.  p.  23. 

V.  "  Knowledge  is  not  our  proper  happiness ....  It 
is  evident  that  there  is  another  mark  set  up  for  us  to 
aim  at;  another  end  appointed  us  to  direct  our  lives  to : 
an  end  which  the  most  knowing  may  fail  of,  and  the 
most  ignorant  arrive  at.     The  secret  things  belong  unto 
the  Lord  our  God ;  but  those  things  which  are  revealed 
belong  unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we  may 
do  all  the  words  of  this  law.  Which  reflection  of  Moses, 
put  in  general  terms,  is,  that  the  only  knowledge  which 
is  of  any  avail  to  us,  is  that  which  teaches  us  our  duty, 
or  assists  us  in  the  discharge  of  it."     Ibid,  compare 
B.  L.  p.  i43.f 

VI.  "  Upon  supposition  that  God  exercises  a  moral 
government  over  the  world,  the  analogy  of  his  natural 
government  suggests  and  makes  it  credible,  that  his 
moral  government  must  be  a  scheme  quite  beyond  our 
comprehension ;  and  this  affords  a  general  answer  to 
all  objections  against  the  justice  and  goodness  of  it." 
Analogy,  Part  I.  ch.  7  ;  compare  B.  L.  p.  230. 

VII.  "  Whether  the  scheme  of  nature  be,   in  the 
strictest  sense,  infinite  or  not ;  it  is  evidently  vast,  even 
beyond  all  possible  imagination.     And  doubtless  that 
part  of  it  which  is  opened  to  our  view,  is  but  as  a  point, 
in  comparison  of  the  whole  plan  of  Providence,  reach- 
ing throughout  eternity  past  and  future  ;  in  compari- 
son of  what  is  even  now  going  on  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  boundless  universe ;  nay,  in  comparison  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  this  world.  And  therefore,  that  things 

f  The  above  passage  is  at  least      velation  derive  no  support  from 
sufficient  to  shew  that  Mr.  Mau-      Butler, 
rice's  sneers  at  a  regulative  re- 
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lie  beyond  the  natural  reach  of  our  faculties,  is  no  sort 
of  presumption  against  the  truth  and  reality  of  them  : 
because  it  is  certain,  there  are  innumerable  things,  in 
the  constitution  and  government  of  the  universe,  which 
are  thus  beyond  the  natural  reach  of  our  faculties." 
Ibid.  Part  II.  ch.  2  ;  compare  B.  L.  p.  95. 

VIII.  "Now  since  it  has  been  shewn  that  we  have  no 
principles  of  reason,  upon  which  to  judge  beforehand, 
how  it  were  to  be  expected  revelation  should  have  been 
left,  or  what  was  most  suitable  to  the  Divine  plan  of 
government,  in  any  of  the  forementioned  respects ;    it 
must  be  quite  frivolous  to  object  afterwards  as  to  any 
of  them,  against  its  being  left  in  one  way,  rather  than 
another:    for  this  would   be  to  object  against  things, 
upon  account  of  their  being  different  from  expectations 
which  have  been  shewn  to  be  without  reason.     And 
thus  we  see  that  the  only  question  concerning  the  truth 
of  Christianity  is,  whether  it  be  a  real  revelation  ;  not 
whether  it  be  attended  with  every  circumstance  which 
we  should  have  looked  for :  and  concerning  the  author- 
ity of  Scripture,  whether  it  be  what  it  claims  to  be ; 
not  whether  it  be  a  book  of  such  sort,  and  so  pro- 
mulged,  as  weak  men  are  apt  to  fancy  a  book  contain- 
ing a  Divine  revelation  should."     Ibid.  Part  II.  ch.  3  ; 
compare  B.  L.  p.  234. 

IX.  "  Since  we  neither  know  by  what  means  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state  would  have  followed  wickedness 
in  this;    nor  in  what  manner  it  would  have  been  in- 
flicted, had  it  not  been  prevented ;   nor  all  the  reasons 
why  its  infliction  would  have  been  needful ;    nor  the 
particular  nature  of  that  state  of  happiness  which  Christ 
is  gone  to  prepare  for  his  disciples :  and  since  we  are 
ignorant  how  far  any  thing  which  we  could  do,  would, 
alone  and  of  itself,  have  been  effectual  to  prevent  that 
punishment  to  which  we  were  obnoxious,  and  recover 
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that  happiness  which  we  had  forfeited  ;  it  is  most  evi- 
dent we  are  not  judges,  antecedently  to  revelation, 
whether  a  mediator  was  or  was  not  necessary,  to  obtain 
those  ends,  to  prevent  that  future  punishment,  and 
bring  mankind  to  the  final  happiness  of  their  nature. 
And  for  the  very  same  reasons,  upon  supposition  of  the 
necessity  of  a  mediator,  we  are  no  more  judges,  ante- 
cedently to  revelation,  of  the  whole  nature  of  his  office, 
or  the  several  parts  of  which  it  consists ;  of  what  was 
fit  and  requisite  to  be  assigned  him,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  of  Divine  providence  in  the  appointment. 
And  from  hence  it  follows,  that  to  object  against  the 
expediency  or  usefulness  of  particular  things,  revealed 
to  have  been  done  or  suffered  by  him,  because  we  do 
not  see  how  they  were  conducive  to  those  ends,  is 
highly  absurd.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common  to  be  met 
with,  than  this  absurdity."  Ibid.  Part  IT.  ch.  5  ;  com- 
pare B.  L.  p.  2 1 2. 

X.  "  Not  only  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  the 
whole  analogy  of  nature,  should  teach  us  not  to  expect 
to  have  the  like  information  concerning  the  Divine 
conduct,  as  concerning  our  own  duty."     Ibid.  Part  II. 
ch.  5  ;  compare  B.  L.  pp.  143,  149. 

XI.  "  The  thing  wanted,  i.  e.  what  men  require,  is 
to  have  all  difficulties  cleared.     And  this  is,  or  at  least 
for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary  it  may  be,  the 
same  as  requiring  to  comprehend  the  Divine  nature, 
and  the  whole  plan  of  Providence  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting."      Ibid.   Part  II.   ch.  8  ;   compare    B.  L. 
pp.  27,  233. 

Having  seen  what  it  is  that  Mr.  Maurice  cannot  find 
in  Butler,  it  is  but  due  to  his  powers  of  discovery  that 
we  should  pay  attention  to  what  he  does  find  in  him. 
The  following  summary  of  Butler's  teaching  offers  a 
curious  contrast  to  some  of  the  preceding  extracts. 


Mr.  Maurice,  as  usual,  does  not  condescend  to  quote 
Butler  in  support  of  bis  assertions,  but  gives  in  his  own 
language  what  we  are  to  accept,  on  bis  authority,  as 
the  substance  of  Butler's  teaching  : 

"And  will  not  both  be  able,  having  the  wisdom 
which  is  taught  by  their  different  disciplines,  to  meet 
with  a  kindlier  sympathy,  with  a  bolder  proclamation, 
those  who  demand  a  revelation  which  shall  explain 
some  of  the  perplexities  in  the  course  and  constitution 
of  Nature  that  have  baffled  theni^?  Will  they  any 
longer  assume  that  miserable  attitude  of  defence  which 
they  pretend  they  have  learnt  from  Butler,  arguing 
that  the  Incarnation  and  Sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  revelation  of  the  second  Adam,  the  descent  of  the 
Comforter,  do  not  make  the  condition  of  the  universe 
more  dark  than  it  was  before11  ?  Have  we  not  faith  to 


g  To  use  Mr.  Maurice's  own 
words,  "I  cannot  find"  any 
thing  of  this  kind  in  Butler. 
With  him,  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture is  the  better  known  and 
clearer  member  of  the  analogy, 
which  is  employed  to  throw  light 
on  the  parallel  difficulties  of  re- 
ligion, natural  or  revealed.  Thus 
he  says,  "  Let  us  compare  the 
known  constitution  and  course  of 
things  with  what  is  said  to  be 
the  moral  system  of  Nature  ;  the 
acknowledged  dispensations  of 
Providence,  or  that  government 
which  we  find  ourselves  under, 
with  what  religion  teaches  us  to 
believe  and  expect."  Mr.Maurice 
reverses  the  analogy,  making  re- 
velation the  better  known  term, 
which  is  to  throw  light  on  the 
difficulties  in  nature. 


h  Does  Mr.  Maurice  then  really 
believe  that  "darkness"  is  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
condition  of  the  universe,  viewed 
as  an  evidence  of  natural  religion? 
Is  he  himself  represented  by  the 
*'  unbeliever"  whom  he  intro- 
duces a  few  pages  earlier,  as 
"  tormented  with  perplexities, 
difficulties,  anomalies,  in  the 
course  and  constitution  of  na- 
ture," who  has  lost  u all  faith  in  a 
God  of  order,"  and  does  not  want 
a  revelation  which  only  leaves 
him  "not  more  atheistic  than  he 
was  before  ?"  Does  he  really  be- 
lieve that  the  constitution  of 
nature  as  a  whole  does  not  tend 
to  prove  the  power.,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  its  Maker;  but  either 
no  Maker  at  all,  or  one  of  opposite 
qualities  ?  If  he  really  believes 
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put  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  came  down 
from  Heaven,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  is  in 
heaven,  upon  another  issue  than  this?  Dare  we  not 
say,  *  Yes,  we  beseech  you  to  consider  whether  this  is 
not  the  interpretation  of  the  anomalies  which  you  see 
in  the  world ;  whether  you  are  not  told  here  how  those 
anomalies  shall  be  brought  to  an  end ;  how  the  law 
which  Butler  declared  to  be  latent  in  the  constitution 
and  course  of  Nature, — to  be  visible  in  the  constitution 
of  man, — shall  triumph  over  all  that  has  fought  against 
it  ?'  Dare  we  not  say  to  the  investigator  of  Nature — 
'In  God's  Name  go  forward  ;  His  blessing  be  with  thee  ! 
All  the  secrets  that  are  hid  in  His  works  He  would 
have  thee  search  out.  He  rebukes  only  the  cowardice 
which  hides  the  talent  in  the  napkin,  because  it  counts 
Him  an  austere  ruler.  Work  on  with  ever-increasing 
courage,  and  therefore  with  ever-increasing  reverence 
and  love.  For  there  is  an  analogy, — as  Butler  has 
shewn  there  is, — between  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  man, 
His  highest  Kingdom,  and  His  Kingdom  in  Nature. 
He  has  revealed  the  first  in  Christ,  that  we  may  know 
it,  and  enter  into  it.  He  will  reveal  the  other  to  the 
patient  inquirer  who  believes  Christ's  promise  as  Butler 
believed  it,  that  those  who  seek  shall  find1.'" 

I  do  not  question  Mr.  Maurice's  right  to  attribute 
to  Butler  whatever  he  thinks  he  can  elicit  from  him ; 
however  little  his  interpretation  may  agree  with  that 
usually  given  by  other  readers.  But  he  has  no  right 
whatever  to  avail  himself  of  his  favourite  fallacy  of  an 

all  this,  he  is  not  one  of  those  of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  one 

persons  to  whom  Butler's  argu-  who  thus  fearfully  plays  with  the 

ment  is  addressed.      Tf  he  does  faith  of  his  readers,  for  the  sake 

not   believe  it,   but    merely   as-  of  a  temporary  triumph  over  an 

sumes  the  position  to  point  his  antagonist  ? 
argument,  what  must  we   think          »  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  1 86. 


ambiguous  middle  term,  in  order  to  fasten  upon  those 
who  read  Butler  differently  from  himself,  an  imputation 
with  which  neither  they  nor  their  author  as  inter- 
preted by  them  are  in  the  slightest  degree  chargeable. 
By  playing  upon  the  words  "constitution  and  course 
of  nature,"  Mr.  Maurice  manages  to  convey  the  insi- 
nuation, that  his  antagonist  is  making  an  illicit  use  of 
Butler's  name,  to  put  a  veto  upon  the  investigations  of 
Physical  Science.  What  else  can  be  the  meaning  of 
his  allusion,  shortly  before  the  passage  just  quoted,  to 
the  "splendid  Museum"  which  "is  rising  to  attest  the 
conviction  of  the  University  that  something  is  known, 
that  more  may  be  known,  of  the  Course  and  Constitu- 
tion of  Nature?"  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  his  ex- 
hortation, in  the  passage  just  quoted,  to  the  investiga- 
tor of  Nature,  to  "go  forward  in  God's  Name  ?"  And  is 
such  an  imputation  in  the  slightest  degree  justifiable  ? 
Can  he  produce  a  single  passage  from  the  Bampton 
Lectures,  in  which  it  is  intimated  that  the  researches 
of  Chemistry  or  Geology  or  Anatomy  belong  to  the 
class  of  inquiries  which  our  faculties  are  unable  to  pro- 
secute with  success  ?  That  there  are  such  inquiries, 
Butler,  no  less  than  the  Bampton  Lecturer,  has  un- 
questionably asserted  in  the  extracts  above  cited  from 
his  works  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  introduction  to  the 
Analogy,  he  has  enumerated  some  of  the  religious  doc- 
trines which  he  considers  to  contain  analogous  difficul- 
ties to  those  which  are  found  in  the  constitution  and 
course  of  Nature.  The  passage  is  worth  quoting,  both 
on  other  accounts,  and  because  it  exhibits,  clearly  and 
concisely,  the  utter  groundlessness  of  Mr.  Maurice's 
insinuation. 

"  Now  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  implied 
in  the  notion  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  Christianity, 
contains  in  it ;  that  mankind  is  appointed  to  live  in  a 


future  state ;  that  there  every  one  shall  be  rewarded 
or  punished  ;  rewarded  or  punished  respectively  for  all 
that  behaviour  here  which  we  comprehend  under  the 
words,  virtuous  or  vicious,  morally  good  or  evil :  that 
our  present  life  is  a  probation,  a  state  of  trial,  and 
of  discipline,  for  that  future  one ;  notwithstanding 
the  objections  which  men  may  fancy  they  have,  from 
notions  of  Necessity,  against  there  being  any  such 
moral  plan  as  this  at  all ;  and  whatever  objections  may 
appear  to  lie  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  it,  as 
it  stands  so  imperfectly  made  known  to  us  at  present : 
that  this  world  being  in  a  state  of  apostasy  and  wicked- 
ness, and  consequently  of  ruin,  and  the  sense  both  of 
their  condition  and  duty  being  greatly  corrupted 
amongst  men,  this  gave  occasion  for  an  additional  dis- 
pensation of  Providence ;  of  the  utmost  importance  : 
proved  by  miracles  ;  but  containing  in  it  many  things 
appearing  to  us  strange,  and  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  is  a 
scheme  or  system  of  things ;  carried  on  by  the  media- 
tion of  a  Divine  Person,  the  Messiah,  in  order  to  the 
recovery  of  the  world  ;  yet  not  revealed  to  all  men,  nor 
proved  with  the  strongest  possible  evidence  to  all 
those  to  whom  it  is  revealed  ;  but  only  to  such  a  part 
of  mankind,  and  with  such  particular  evidence,  as  the 
wisdom  of  God  thought  fit.  The  design  then  of  the 
following  Treatise  will  be  to  shew,  that  the  several 
parts  principally  objected  against  in  this  moral  and 
Christian  dispensation,  including  its  scheme,  its  publi- 
cation, and  the  proof  which  God  has  afforded  us  of  its 
truth ;  that  the  particular  parts  principally  objected 
against  in  this  whole  dispensation,  are  analogous  to 
what  is  experienced  in  the  constitution  and  course  of 
Nature,  or  Providence  ;  that  the  chief  objections  them- 
selves which  are  alleged  against  the  former,  are  no 
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other  than  what  may  be  alleged  with  like  justness 
against  the  latter,  where  they  are  found  in  fact  to  be 
inconclusive." 

Will  Mr.  Maurice  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us 
which  of  these  objections  it  is,  of  which  the  whole  dif- 
ficulty is  to  be  cleared  up  by  the  researches  pursued  in 
the  Oxford  Museum  ?  or  in  what  respect  the  Bampton 
Lecturer,  if  he  agrees  with  Butler  in  asserting  that 
men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  entire  scheme  of 
God's  Providence  in  these  matters,  can  be  considered 
as  in  any  way  condemning  or  impeding  the  studies 
which  that  building  is  intended  to  promote  ? 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Maurice's  inter- 
pretation of  Butler.  The  purpose  of  the  Analogy,  ac- 
cording to  this  admiring  disciple,  is  to  shew  how  the 
mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nature  are  cleared  up  by 
the  light  shed  upon  them  from  the  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven. He  thinks  that  Butler,  had  he  lived  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  been  emancipated  from  the  "  religion  of 
hoops  and  ruffles  "  which  "  enchains  even  his  heart  and 
intellect11,"  would  have  adopted  this  amended  phraseo- 
logy, instead  of  speaking  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion1. I  am  not  prepared  to  conjecture,  so  confidently 
as  Mr.  Maurice,  what  Butler  might  have  done  had  he 
lived  a  century  later ;  but  I  find  a  remarkable  parallel 
between  Mr.  Maurice's  exposition  and  one  written  in 
that  very  age  of  "  hoops  and  ruffles,"  as  an  account  of 
a  writer  who  lived  more  than  a  century  earlier,  and 
whose  works,  whatever  may  be  their  other  merits,  are 
not  usually  supposed  to  bear  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  author  of  the  Analogy.  The  reader 
may  perhaps  find  matter  of  interest  in  comparing  the 
following  extract  with  that  quoted  above  as  Mr.  Mau- 
rice's explanation  of  the  argument  of  Bishop  Butler. 

h  P.  184.  i  P.  181,  182. 
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"  The  mystery  of  all  that  was  old  and  true,  both  in 
Religion  and  Nature,  was  opened  in  him  ....  All  that 
lay  in  Religion  and  Nature,  as  a  mystery  unsearchable, 
was,  in  its  deepest  ground,  opened  in  this  Instrument 
of  God.  And  all  his  works  are  nothing  else  but  a 
deep  manifestation  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  that 
which  is  done,  that  which  is  doing,  and  is  to  be  done, 
both  in  the  Kingdom  of  Nature  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Grace,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time  ....  For, 
in  the  Revelation  made  to  this  man,  the  first  beginning 
of  all  things  is  opened  ;  the  whole  state,  the  rise,  the 
workings,  and  the  progress  of  all  Nature  is  revealed  ; 
and  every  doctrine,  mystery,  and  precept  of  the  Gospel 
is  found,  not  to  have  sprung  from  any  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment, but  to  have  its  eternal,  unalterable  ground  and 
reason  in  Nature  ;  —  and  God  appears  to  save  us  by  the 
methods  of  the  Gospel,  because  there  was  no  other 
possible  way  to  save  us  in  all  the  possibility  of  Nature. 
And  therefore  the  idolatrous  confidence  of  the  Deist 
in  his  own  reason,  and  of  the  nominal  Christian  in  the 
outward  letter  of  their  religion,  have  equally  their  full 
confutation." 

The  author  of  this  eulogy  is  the  pious  William  Lawk; 
and  the  object  of  it  is  the  Teutonic  Theosopher,  Jacob 
Behmen.  The  practical  bishop  of  Durham,  as  inter- 
preted by  Mr.  Maurice,  becomes  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  illuminated  shoemaker  of  Gb'rlitz. 

The  reader  has  now  sufficient  means  of  judging  for 
himself  whether  Mr.  Maurice  or  his  antagonist  is  the 
more  justly  liable  to  the  charge,  which  the  former 
brings  against  the  latter,  of  "actually  inverting  Butler's 
lessons  whenever  he  comes  in  contact  with  them  l." 


k  An  appeal  to  all  that  doubt    pel.    London,  1756,  pp.  323-6. 
or  disbelieve  the  Truths  of  the  Gos-  1  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  326 
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Having  in  his  earlier  Letters  severely  rebuked  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  and  given  the  benefit  of  his  own  inter- 
pretation to  Bishop  Butler,  Mr.  Maurice  proceeds  in  his 
fourth  Letter  to  the  main  purpose  of  his  book,  the 
refutation  of  the  obnoxious  Bampton  Lectures.  The 
first  of  these  Lectures  having  commenced  with  some 
remarks  on  Dogmatism  and  Rationalism,  Mr.  Maurice 
commences  his  reply  by  giving  his  own  explanation  of 
these  two  terms.  After  quoting  the  text,  "  Cast  first 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye ;  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly 
to  take  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye"  he  continues, 
"  This  principle,  being  so  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
maxim  of  the  Lectures,  must,  we  are  bound  to  assume, 
have  been  diligently  weighed  by  the  Lecturer.  Before 
he  proceeded  to  charge  any  one  else  with  Dogmatism 
or  Rationalism,  he  went  through,  we  may  be  sure,  a 
laborious  process  of  inquiry,  to  ascertain  what  seeds  of 
them  there  might  be  in  himself.  But  his  performance  of 
that  task,  and  his  success  in  it,  cannot  absolve  us  from 
a  similar  one  m."  The  inuendo  intended  by  this  refined 
irony  is  tolerably  obvious ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Maurice  supports  his  implied 
accusation.  The  Bampton  Lecturer  had  explained  in 
his  text  and  notes  the  meaning  which  he  attached  to 
the  terms  Dogmatism  and  Rationalism,  by  reference  to 
their  actual  use  at  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  Phi- 
losophy; especially  as  applied  in  Germany  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wolf  and  Kant  respectively.  But  this  me- 
thod of  proceeding  is  not  sufficiently  philosophical  for 
Mr.  Maurice.  Accordingly  he  forswears  history  and  its 
applications,  and  retires  within  himself,  to  evolve  the 

m  P.  194. 
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ideas  of  a  Dogmatist  and  a  Rationalist  from  the  depths 
of  his  own  consciousness.  The  portraits  produced  by 
this  process  may  have  more  or  less  merit  in  other  re- 
spects; but  at  all  events  they  are  utterly  unlike  any  that 
appear  in  the  Bampton  Lectures.  There,  Dogmatism 
and  Rationalism  denoted  certain  methods  of  defence  or 
attack,  common  to  philosophy  and  theology.  In  Mr. 
Maurice's  sketch,  they  denote  certain  states  of  temper 
in  which  the  defence  or  attack  is  made n.  The  one 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  examination  of  a  man's 
writings,  and  is  therefore  a  legitimate  object  of  cri- 
ticism. The  other  can  be  ascertained  only  by  an  in- 
spection of  his  heart,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is  there- 
fore confined  to  the  individual  himself  and  to  Him  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  open.  I  do  not  deny  Mr.  Mau- 
rice's right  to  use  his  own  terms  in  his  own  sense ;  but 
I  do  most  decidedly  deny  his  right  to  identify  his  terms 


n  Mr.  Maurice  distinguishes 
between  a  good  and  an  evil  Dog- 
matism and  Rationalism ;  and 
his  distinction,  as  regards  the 
former,  is  curious  enough.  He 
says  (p.i 97),  "Every  man  knows 
that  he  is  a  Dogmatist  in  the  of- 
fensive, immoral  sense,  whenso- 
ever he  confounds  that  which 
seems  to  him  or  to  any  man  with 
that  which  is;  that  he  is  a  Dog- 
matist in  an  honest  and  true  sense, 
whensoever  he  swears  with  deli- 
berate purpose  that  something 
is,  and  that  from  that  no  man  and 
devil  shall  tear  him  away."  I 
am  not  interested  in  disputing 
Mr.  Maurice's  judgment  of  the 
"  offensive,  immoral  Dogmatist;" 
as  it  is  not  in  that  sense  that  I 
have  used  the  term  j  but  surely 


his  ingenious  distinction  is  some- 
what difficult  of  application.  We 
are  told  that  we  are  not  to  con- 
found that  which  seems  to  us 
with  that  which  is  ;  but  is  there 
not  a  previous  question,  How 
came  it  to  seem  to  us  ?  If  I 
honestly  believe,  after  such  inves- 
tigation as  I  am  able  to  give,  that 
a  certain  doctrine  is  part  of  God's 
revelation  to  man,  does  it  cease 
to  be  God's  truth  by  becoming 
an  article  of  my  belief  ?  Or  if 
whatever  I  believe  is  mere  seem- 
ing, because  it  is  my  belief,  what 
use  can  I  make  of  the  mere  con- 
viction that  something  is,  if  I 
am  never  to  know  what  that 
something  is,  and  am  only  warn- 
ed against  confounding  it  with 
anything  that  I  think  it  to  be  ? 
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so  used  with  those  of  a  writer  who  has  distinctly  stated 
that  he  employs  them  in  another  meaning.  To  call 
any  man  a  Dogmatist  or  a  Rationalist  in  the  sense  of 
the  Bampton  Lectures,  is  simply  to  say  that  his  works 
contain  reasonings  of  a  certain  kind  :  to  call  him  by 
either  of  these  names  in  Mr.  Maurice's  sense,  is  to  assert 
that  those  reasonings  were  the  result  of  a  certain  state 
of  temper  and  feeling.  The  one  statement  may  be 
borne  out  by  direct  'citations  from  the  works  them- 
selves :  the  other  is  at  best  but  a  vague  conjecture, 
and  one  which,  whether  true  or  false,  does  not  affect 
the  value  of  the  reasonings  themselves.  Yet  it  is  on 
a  confusion  of  these  two  that  Mr.  Maurice's  inuendo  is 
based ;  and  the  whole  of  his  edifying  discourse  on  the 
mote  and  the  beam  derives  its  sole  point  from  this  am- 
biguity. 

As  I  did  not  use,  and  never  intended  to  use,  the 
terms  Dogmatism  and  Rationalism  in  the  sense  which 
Mr.  Maurice  has  affixed  to  them,  I  could  hardly,  as  he 
recommends,  have  adopted  his  mode  of  determining 
their  meaning,  before  mixing  them  with  any  theological 
associations  °.  Nor  was  there  any  need  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Maurice  has  chosen  to  give  to  both  terms  a  moral 
meaning,  in  which  they  are  made  to  denote  certain 
states  of  mind,  ^vhich  he  himself  describes  as  "alto- 
gether detestable."  I  have  given  them  a  historical 
meaning,  in  which  they  may  certainly  be  connected 
with  intellectual  errors,  but  convey  no  moral  imputa- 
tion whatsoever.  My  object  was  not  to  exhibit  the 
temper  or  personal  character  of  any  individual  or  num- 
ber of  individuals ;  but  to  show  how  certain  philosophi- 
cal principles  had  in  opposite  ways  affected,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  the  theological  teaching  of  certain 
writers.  And  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  have  re- 

0  Sec  What  is  Revelation  9  p.  200.  p  P.  196. 
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course  to  theological  instances.  With  this  preliminary 
caution,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  Mr.  Maurice's  next 
criticism. 

The  passage  which  now  comes  in  for  the  honour  of 
Mr.  Maurice's  particular  indignation  is  the  following : 
"Thus,  to  select  one  example  out  of  many,  the  re- 
vealed doctrine  of  Christ's  Atonement  for  the  sins  of 
men  has  been  alternately  defended  and  assailed  by 
some  such  arguments  as  these.  We  have  been  told,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  man's  redemption  could  not  have 
been  brought  about  by  any  other  means : — that  God 
could  not,  consistently  with  His  own  attributes,  have 
suffered  man  to  perish  unredeemed,  or  have  redeemed 
him  by  any  inferior  sacrifice : — that  man,  redeemed 
from  death,  must  become  the  servant  of  him  who  re- 
deems him;  and  that  it  was  not  meet  that  he  should 
be  the  servant  of  any  other  than  God : — that  no  other 
sacrifice  could  have  satisfied  Divine  Justice : — that  no 
other  victim  could  have  endured  the  burden  of  God's 
wrath.  These  and  similar  arguments  have  been  brought 
forward,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  authors  avows, 
to  defend  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Faith  on  the 
ground  of  a  reasonable  necessity.  ~  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  revealed  doctrine 
itself  cannot  be  accepted  as  literally  true;  because  we 
cannot  believe  that  God  was  angry,  and  needed  to  be 
propitiated: — because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Divine 
Justice  that  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
the  guilty : — because  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe 
that  God  freely  forgives  the  offences  of  His  creatures : 
— because  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  punishment  of 
one  can  do  away  with  the  guilt  of  another  V 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Maurice  remarks  :  "  The  Lecturer 
does  not  waste  even  a  single  line  in  telling  us  what 
<J  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  TO. 
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that  'revealed  doctrine  of  Christ's  Atonement  for  the 
sins  of  men'  is,  which  they  have  assailed  and  defended. 
He  must  fce  perfectly  aware  that  more  than  one  able 
series  of  Bampton  Lectures  has  been  delivered  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  it  is  and  what  it 
is  not.  He  must  he  aware  that  in  those  able  treatises 
some  notions  which  have  attached  themselves  in  the 
minds  of  many  men  to  the  revealed  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  are  discarded  as  untenable.  Whether  it 
ought  to  be  received  with  these  additions  or  without 
them,  in  what  terms  it  should  be  stated  or  presented 
to  men  generally,  we  are  not  told.  Nevertheless  a 
number  of  actual  men,  living  or  dead,  are  held  up  as 
examples  of  mischievous  Dogmatism  or  mischievous 
Rationalism  for  their  way  of  attacking  or  maintaining 
it.  Of  all  outrages  upon  philosophical  method,  and  upon 
ordinary  English  justice,  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  lite- 
rature, I  believe  this  is  the  most  flagrant1 '.  Mr.  Mansel 

r  The  italics  are  my  own.     I  ascribing  it  to  "  some  religious 

wish  to  call  attention  to  the  slash-  dowager,    with    the    newspaper, 

ing  style  of  Mr.  Maurice's  criti-  from  which  she  derives  her  faith 

cism,   in  connection  with  a  few  and  her  charity,  on  the  ottoman 

specimens  from  his  own  writings,  beside  her."   (Essays,  ist  Edit.  p. 

in  which  of  course  "  philosophi-  141) — to  represent  the  common 

cal  method  and  ordinary  English  Protestant  view  of  the  message 

justice"     are    strictly    observed.  which  Christ  brings  from  Heaven 

It  is  philosophical  and  just,  then,  as  being,"  YourFather  has  created 

to  speak  of  "  the  popular  theory,  multitudes  whom   he  means  to 

so  gratifying  to  all  the  selfish  in-  perish  for  ever   and    ever.     By 

stincts  of  religious  men,  that  the  my  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by 

Gospel  is  only  a  scheme  for  saving  my  cross  and    jfassion,    T    have 

them  from   the  ruin  which  God  induced  Him  in  the  case  of  an 

decreed    for  the    universe  when  inconceivably  small  minority  to 

Adam     sinned."        (Preface    to  forego  that  design."  (Concluding 

second    edition    of    Theological  Essay,  2nd  Edit.) — andtorepre- 

Essays) — to  test  the  "  Protestant  sent  the  argument  of  the  obnox- 

doctrine  of  the  Atonement"  by  ious  Bampton  Lectures  as  being, 
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musthavehad  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  \f\\ehad  stated 
the '  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Atonement' according  to  his 
notion  of  it,  a  number  of  the  most  earnest,  the  most 
confessedly  orthodox  and  Evangelical  clergymen  in 
England,  would  have  said  either,  'We  do  not  accept  it 
in  that  sense;'  or,  'That  method  of  setting  it  forth  does 
not  satisfy  us;'  or,  *  Such  an  explanation  may  do  very 
well  for  the  schools,  but  it  is  not  the  doctrine  we  preach 
in  our  pulpits  to  sinners.'  It  was  therefore  convenient 
to  leave  the  whole  subject  in  vagueness8.  In  virtue  of 
that  vagueness  he  is  able  to  deal  his  blows  right  and 


that  certain  doctrines  "  are  to  be 
received  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet because  they  are  set  down 
in  a  book."  (What  is  Revelation  ? 
p.  216.)  ]f  these,  and  some 
other  instances,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  are  to  be  taken  as 
specimens  of  Mr.  Maurice's  no- 
tions of  "  philosophical  method 
and  English  justice,"  I  cannot 
feel  any  great  compunction  for 
my  supposed  outrages  on  either. 
8  It  is  curious  to  see  how  many 
of  the  faults  which  Mr.  Maurice 
has  discovered  in  the  Bampton 
Lectures  are  preciselythosewhich 
other  critics  had  previously  dis- 
covered in  his  own  writings. 
Thus  at  p.  212  he  speaks  of 
"those  who  would  bring  back 
Paganism  under  the  name  of 
Christianinity ;"  and  Mr.  Rigg, 
in  his  Modern  Anglican  Theology, 
p.  124,  says  of  Mr.  Maurice, 
"his  nomenclature  is  Christian  ; 
but  his  characteristic  ideas  are 


those  of  the  pagan  philosophy." 
Mr.  Maurice  (p.  469.)  accuses 
the  Bampton  Lecturer  of  "  using 
mottoes  to  sermons/'  "  without 
the  least  reference  to  the  meaning 
which  they  must  bear  in  the  Sa- 
cred Volume  ;"  and  Mr.  Rigg  (p. 
1 8 1.)  says  of  Mr.  Maurice, 
"  Essay  xii,  on  the  Judgment-  Day, 
taking,  for  one  of  its  mottoes,  the 
article  in  the  Creed, '  From  thence 
He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,'  teaches  that  there 
will  be  no  day  of  judgment ;  that 
Christ  .  .  .  will  never  descend." 
Mr. Maurice  (p.  143)  charges  his 
antagonist  with  using  "  hard  and 
proud  words;"  and  Dr.Candlish 
(p.  45  7)  describes  some  remarks 
of  Mr.  Maurice's  as  "  a  railing  ac- 
cusation." And  in  the  present 
passage,  Mr.  Maurice  censures 
the  "  vagueness"  of  the  Bampton 
Lecturer ;  while  Dr.  Candlish  (p. 
380)  says  in  like  manner  of  Mr. 
Maurice,  "  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
fix  his  somewhat  vague  generali- 
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left ;  he  can  at  least  frighten  his  readers  with  the 
belief  that  there  is  something  which  they  ought  to 
eschew,  though  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  tell  them 
what  they  should  embrace1." 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  Mr.  Maurice,  when  he 
wrote  these  words,  could  have  read  the  passage  which 
immediately  follows  that  which  he  is  criticizing.  "  I 
quote  these  arguments  only  as  specimens  of  the  method 
in  which  Christian  doctrines  have  been  handled  by 
writers  on  opposite  sides.  To  examine  them  more  in 
detail  would  detain  me  too  long  from  my  main  purpose. 
I  shall  not  therefore  at  present  consider  whether  the 
conclusions  actually  arrived  at,  on  the  one  side  or  on 
the  other,  are  in  themselves  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
orthodox  or  heretical.  I  am  concerned  only  with  the 
methods  respectively  employed,  and  the  need  of  some 
rule  for  their  employment.  May  reason  be  used  with- 
out restriction  in  defence  or  refutation  of  religious 
doctrines?  And  if  not,  what  are  the  conditions  of  its 
legitimate  use  ?  It  may  be  that  this  man  has  defended, 
on  reasonable  grounds,  none  but  the  most  essential 
articles  of  the  Christian  Faith  :  but  has  he  pointed  out 
any  rule  which  can  hinder  the  same  or  similar  reason- 
ing from  being  advanced  by  another  in  support  of  the 
most  dangerous  errors  ?  It  may  be  that  that  man  has 
employed  the  test  of  reasonableness,  only  in  the  refu- 
tation of  opinions  concerning  which  the  Church  has 
pronounced  no  positive  judgment :  but  has  he  fenced 
his  method  round  with  any  cautions  to  prevent  its  being 
used  for  the  overthrow  of  Christianity  itself?  If  we 
can  find  no  other  ground  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 

ties   in  any  definite  statement;"  ness,  confusion,  and  easy  assump- 

andMr.Rigg,(p.i47.)saysof  Mr.  tion." 

Maurice's  Essay  on  Charity,  "  It  fc  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  203. 
is  a  singular  specimen  of  vague- 
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man  himself,  why  he  should  stop  short  at  the  particu- 
lar point  which  he  has  chosen,  we  may  not  perhaps 
condemn  the  tenets  of  the  individual,  but  we  may 
fairly  charge  his  method  with  the  consequences  to 
which  it  logically  leads  us1." 

With  this  passage  before  his  eyes,  Mr.  Maurice  could 
hardly  have  been  ignorant  that  the  main  object  of  the 
Lecturer's  criticism  was  not  the  doctrine  attacked  or 
defended,  but  the  method  by  which  the  attack  or  de- 
fence was  conducted.  The  purpose  of  the  argument  was 
to  call  attention  to  certain  modes  of  reasoning,  which 
the  author,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  at  least  ho- 
nestly, believed  to  be  illegitimate  methods  either  of 
ascertaining  what  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is,  or  of 
determining  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  that  teaching 
when  ascertained.  What  the  author's  "  notion  of  the 
revealed  doctrine"  may  be,  is,  in  this  respect ,  quite 
irrelevant;  for  the  question  is  not  what  the  right  doc- 
trine is,  but  whether  any  given  doctrine,  supposed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  contained  in  Holy  Scripture, 
may  be  determined,  either  not  to  be  the  real  meaning 
of  Scripture,  or,  being  the  real  meaning,  to  be  an  error 
on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writer,— solely  on  the  ground 
of  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  a  modern  critic's 
view^s  of  the  nature  and  ways  of  God. 

Why  then  speak  of  the  "revealed  doctrine"  at  all? 
Why  not  be  content  with  the  looser  expressions  which 
Mr.  Maurice  and  some  other  writers  prefer  to  employ ; 
such  as  the  "  popular  view,"  or  the  "  prevailing  opin- 
ion," or  the  "  commonly  received  statement,"  or  any 
other  of  those  harmless  generalities  which  commit  a 
writer  to  nothing  and  may  be  used  by  any  one  ?  No 
doubt,  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  my  argument,  any 
one  of  these  expressions  \vould  have  been  sufficient ; 

t  Bam.pt on  Lectures,  p.  i  i . 
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and  perhaps,  if  I  had  foreseen  Mr.  Maurice's  fierce 
invective,  or  had  dreamed  of  the  amount  of  malignant 
meaning  which  he  has  extracted  from  a  single  epithet, 
I  might  have  been  tempted  to  avert  his  wrath  by  the 
use  of  some  such  insignificant  substitute.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  should  have  been  right  in  yielding  to  the 
temptation.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  an  author's  duty 
always  to  reduce  his  argument  to  its  lowest  terms,  in 
order  to  occupy  common  ground  with  his  opponent :  — 
if  so,  he  must  abstain  from  speaking  of  "  revealed  doc- 
trines" at  all,  to  meet  those  antagonists  who  do  not 
believe  in  any  revelation.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  the 
practice  with  some  theological  writers  of  the  present 
day,  to  speak  on  every  point  of  Christian  doctrine  as  if 
the  Bible  contained  no  definite  statement,  and  as  if 
the  Church,  as  a  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  had 
sanctioned  no  definite  interpretation.  As  I  do  not 
admit  this  assumption,  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  employ 
the  language  which  is  based  upon  it.  In  the  passage 
which  has  so  grievously  offended  Mr.  Maurice,  the  Dog- 
matists are  not  accused  of  denying  or  corrupting  the 
revealed  doctrine  at  all ;  but  only  of  using  question- 
able arguments  in  defence  of  itu.  With  regard  to  the 

u  For  this  portion  of  my  ar-  world  by  other  means  than  the 
gument,  I  may  plead  the  author-  death  of  Christ,  consistently 
ity  of  Bishop  Butler,  for  whom  with  the  general  laws  of  his 
Mr.  Maurice  professes  so  much  government."  Butler  in  this 
reverence,  and  of  whom  he  ex-  passage  does  not  attempt  to  give 
hibits  so  much  knowledge.  That  his  own  notion  how  the  world  is 
prelate,  in  a  passage  quoted  in  saved  by  Christ's  death.  He  as- 
the  notes  to  this  Lecture,  speaks  sumes  the  fact  as  revealed.  And 
of  "  questions  which  have  been,  so  the  Lecturer  assumes  the  fact 
I  fear,  rashly  determined,  and  of  Christ's  Atonement  as  reveal- 
perhaps  with  equal  rashness  con-  ed,  without  attempting  to  explain 
trary  ways.  For  instance,  whe-  how  or  why  it  is  effectual, 
ther  God  could  have  saved  the 
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Rationalists,  the  heaviest  charge  brought  against  them 
is,  that  they  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  "as  literally 
true;"  without  deciding  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
accept  it  in  some  other  than  a  literal  interpretation. 
But  since  Mr.  Maurice  has  chosen  to  challenge  the 
expression,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  convic- 
tion that  the  four  arguments  which  I  have  given  as 
specimens  of  rationalist  objections,  do  not  merely  touch 
some  of  the  "  notions  which  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,"  but  strike  at 
the  root  of  all  belief  in  any  Atonement  or  Propitiation 
whatsoever.  I  believe  that  if  God  cannot  in  any  sense 
"be  angry,"  and  therefore  does  not  "need  to  be  propi- 
tiated," then  is  Christ  not  "  the  propitiation  for  our  sins." 
I  believe  that  if  "  it  is  inconsistent  with  Divine  Justice 
that  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty," 
then  did  Christ  not  suffer,  "  the  just  for  the  unjust."  I 
believe  that  if  "  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  God 
forgives  our  sins  freely,"  without  any  satisfaction  or  re- 
demption, then  is  it  not  true  that  "  we  have  redemption 
through  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  I  be- 
lieve that  if,  "  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  the 
punishment  of  one  can  do  away  with  the  guilt  of  an- 
other," we  are  therefore  justified  in  denying  that  it  is 
so,  then  is  it  not  true  that  "  with  His  stripes  we  are 
healed."  And  I  believe  that  all  these  consequents  are 
opposed  no  less  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  than  to 
the  teaching  of  that  Church  to  whose  Articles  Mr. 
Maurice  and  I  have  both  subscribed  ;  and  which  ex- 
pressly declares  that  "the  Offering  of  Christ  once  made 
is  that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction, 
for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Mr.  Maurice  may 
say,  if  he  pleases,  that  this  belief  is  a  "  confusion  of  our 
God  and  Father  with  Moloch  and  Sivax :"  he  may  say, 

x  Page  2  1 4. 
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if  he  pleases,  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  "  the  most 
orthodox  and  Evangelical  clergymen  in  England :"  but 
I  am  so  far  at  least  a  rationalist,  that  I  require  a  stronger 
proof  than  his  assertion,  before  I  admit  either  of  these 
statements. 

Mr.  Maurice  charitably  softens  this  count  of  his  in- 
dictment by  saying,  "  I  do  not  impute  to  Mr.  Mansel 
what  his  language  seems  to  convey?."  What  it  may 
seem  to  convey  to  Mr.  Maurice  is  of  very  little  con- 
sequence to  me :  what  it  conveys  on  any  fair  and  na- 
tural interpretation  1  have  no  wish  to  disclaim.  But 
this  generous  concession  recalls  forcibly  the  words  which 
Dr.  Candlish  wrote  of  Mr.  Maurice  five  years  ago  :  "  It 
would  really  almost  seem  as  if  the  author's  notion  of 
charity  and  candour  were  this ; — blacken  your  opponent 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  blackness  by  making  his  belief 
thoroughly  odious, — and  then  generously  whitewash 
him  with  the  insinuation  that  after  all  his  belief  is  a 
sham2." 

There  is  but  one  other  criticism  in  this  portion  of 
Mr.  Maurice's  book.,  upon  which  any  remark  is  re- 
quired. He  has  a  great  objection  to  exact  references 
when  an  author  is  pointing  out  statements  from  which 
he  differs a.  It  must  not  indeed  be  supposed,  from  his 
frequent  professions  of  universal  love  and  toleration, 
that  he  has  any  objection  to  say  very  hard  things  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  opinions  of  his  neighbours. 
He  has  no  objection  to  say  of  one  statement  of  doc- 
trine that  it  is  "  such  as  a  Heathen  would  use  to  defend 
the  Sacrifices  which  he  offers  to  a  malignant  power b." 
He  has  no  objection  to  charge  with  "Rationalism" 
"  those  who  say  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement, 

y  Page  215.  a  See  page  192. 

z  Examination  of  Mr.  Maurice  s  b  Theological  Essays,  Preface 
Theological  Essays,  p.  273.  to  second  edition. 
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of  the  Resurrection,  and  of  the  Judgment,  can  only 
be  received  in  connection  with  certain  metaphysical, 
legal,  or  commercial  explanations0."  He  has  no  objec- 
tion to  denounce  "  those  who  think  that  the  world  is 
not  redeemed,  that  God's  love  is  limited  to  a  fewd." 
He  has  no  objection  to  say  of  the  "  popular  notions"  on 
Inspiration  that  they  "  stir  up  all  the  elements  of  strife 
and  bitterness  in  the  natural  heart ;"  but  do  not  "  stir 
the  spirit  to  any  energetic  action  for  God  or  mane." 
He  has  no  objection  to  speak  of  "  the  hardest,  most 
mischievous  theories  of  our  modern  popular  divinity f;" 
of  "another  unsightly,  and  to  me  quite  portentous  ima- 
gination of  modern  divines  £;"  of"  the  horrible  notion, 
which  has  haunted  moralists,  divines,  and  practical 
men,  that  pravity  is  the  law  of  our  being h."  He  has 
no  objection  to  speak  of  "  the  dark  and  horrible 
thoughts  respecting  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  our 
fellow-creatures  on  earth,  which  exist  among  us,  and 
which  we  have  adopted  from  Heathenism1."  He  has 
no  objection  to  insinuate  that  "  theologians  in  our  age" 
"  hold  that  a  man  is  as  much  bound  to  say,  '  I  believe 
in  the  endless  punishment  of  the  greater  portion  of 
mankind,'  as  '  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  in  God  the 
Son,  and  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost J.'"  But  he  has  a  great 
objection  to  tell  us  where  all  these  abominations  are  to 
be  found  :  he  carefully  avoids  citing  a  single  example 
in  support  of  the  accusations  which  he  flings  about  so 

c  Ibid.  Qu.  Has  Mr.  Maurice  cl  Jbid. 

himself  here  told  us  what   the  e   Theol.  JEssays,  (ist  edit.)  p. 

"revealed    doctrine"    on    these  315. 

subjects  is,  or  "  in  what  terras  f  Ibid.  p.  49. 

it  should  be  stated  or  presented  g  Ibid.  p.  51. 

to  men  generally  ? "  Or  has  he  h  ibid.  p.  46. 

forgotten   for  the    occasion    his  i  Ibid.  p.  127. 

"philosophical  method  and  or-  J  Concluding  Essay,  (2nd  edit.) 
dinary  English  justice  ?" 
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recklessly.  No  doubt  there  are  some  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  omission  :  no  doubt  the  citation  of 
exact  references  would  be  excessively  inconvenient  to 
Mr.  Maurice's  peculiar  mode  of  controversy.  No  doubt, 
for  an  author  who  writes  and  publishes  so  rapidly,  it  is 
convenient  to  adopt  a  style  of  accusation  which  saves 
the  labour  of  verification.  No  doubt,  considering  how 
some  of  the  representatives  of  this  "  popular  divinity" 
have  indignantly  repudiated  Mr.  Maurice's  caricatures 
of  their  tenets,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  escape  from 
the  charge  of  misrepresentation ,  on  the  plea  that  he  has 
misrepresented  no  one  in  particular.  But  I  shall  not 
be  deterred  from  the  course  which  I  have  hitherto  fol- 
lowed, either  by  Mr.  Maurice's  cavils  at  my  list  of 
names,  or  by  his  own  contrary  practice.  I  still  believe 
that  it  is  the  more  honest  and  open  course,  for  a  writer 
who  is  not  conscious  of  intentional  misstateinent,  to 
exhibit  fully  and  fearlessly  the  grounds  upon  which  his 
statements  are  made,  and  thus  to  give  his  readers  and 
critics  every  opportunity  in  his  power  of  confirming 
him  where  he  is  right  and  correcting  him  where  he  is 
wrong.  I  am  not  now  asking  whether  Mr.  Maurice's 
vehement  language  concerning  the  popular  theology  is 
justifiable  or  not,  supposing  the  facts  to  be  as  he  states 
them.  I  only  ask  whether  an  author  who  thus  scatters  ac- 
cusations broadcast  against  his  brethren,  without  a  single 
proof  of  their  truth,  is  exactly  the  person  to  be  filled 
with  virtuous  indignation,  because  another  author  has 
chosen  to  cite  instances  of  a  dogmatic  method  from  one 
series  of  writers,  and  of  a  rationalistic  method  from  an- 
other. It  is  doubtless  easier  and  more  sweeping  to  cen- 
sure classes  than  to  cite  individuals;  but  that  Mr. Mau- 
rice should  have  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  that 
the  one  course  exhibits  the  very  cream  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness, while  the  other  is  remarkable  only  for  u  hard  and 
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proud  words  spoken  against  those  who  were  crying  out 
for  truth,"  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  self-delusions 
which  it  is  easier  to  expose  than  to  explain. 

V. 

Mr.  Maurice's  fifth  Letter,  in  which  he  attacks  the 
first  part  of  the  second  Bampton  Lecture,  need  not  de- 
tain us  long.  A  portion  of  it  consists  of  insinuations 
and  assertions  which  have  been  already  denied  so  far 
as  they  are  worth  denying.  I  have  already  stated  that 
I  do  not  consider  the  principle  which  associates  the 
various  theologians  of  mystical  tendency  as  "  something 
altogether  evil,  something  worthy  of  the  profoundest 
contempt11;"  and  I  recur  to  the  subject  only  to  put  the 
reader  on  his  guard  against  an  expedient  which  Mr. 
Maurice  constantly  employs  ; — namely,  that  of  assuming 
that  there  is  no  middle  course  between  accepting  a 
teacher  as  an  infallible  guide,  arid  denouncing  him  as  a 
knave,  or  a  fool,  or  both.  I  have  already  stated  that 
my  object  all  along  has  been  to  inquire  whether  the 
various  methods  of  constructing  a  theology  by  human 
reason  have  any  claim  to  be  accepted  as  having  an 
authority  independent  of  and  superior  to  that  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  a  certainty  equal  to  that  of  demonstrative  science. 
Mr.  Maurice  chooses  throughout  his  book  to  assume 
that  the  denial  of  this  claim  is  identical  with  the  as- 
sertion of  utter  contempt ;  that  there  can  be  no  me- 
dium between  plenary  inspiration  and  absolute  fatuity. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  only  statement  in  this 
letter  which  appears  to  require  any  special  notice.   The 
following  passage  occurs  in  one  of  the  notes  to  the 
fourth  Bampton  Lecture  :  Mr.  Maurice  has  transferred 
it  to  his  remarks  on  the  second.     "  If  there  is  but  one 
faculty  of  thought,  that  which  Kant  calls  the  Under- 
h  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  247. 
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standing,  occupied  with  the  finite  only,  there  is  an 
obvious  end  to  be  answered  in  making  us  aware  of  its 
limits,  and  warning  us  that  the  boundaries  of  thought 
are  not  those  of  existence,  But  if,  with  Kant,  we  dis- 
tinguish the  Understanding  from  the  Reason,  and  at- 
tribute to  the  latter  the  delusions  necessarily  arising 
from  the  idea  of  the  unconditioned,  we  must  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  special  faculty  of  lies,  created  for  the 
express  purpose  of  deceiving  those  who  trust  to  it." 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Maurice  comments  as  follows : 
"  This  sentence,  you  perceive,  settles  the  whole  ques- 
tion. That  happy,  courteous  phrase,  *  a  faculty  of  lies,' 
proceeding  from  an  eminent  philosopher,  a  great  enemy 
of  Dogmatism,  one  who  sets  out  from  the  maxim,  'Know 
thyself,'  ought  to  silence  every  objection  and  every  ar- 
gument.". .  .  "  It  is,"  he  continues,  "  because  a  stern 
necessity  drove  this  philosopher  to  overleap  the  bounds 
of  his  own  philosophy  for  the  sake  of  reality,  that  Mr. 
Mansel  says  he  believed  in  a  faculty  of  lies  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  those  who  possess 
it l.  It  is  because  he  affirmed  a  principle  so  very  like 
the  principle  of  a  conscience,  for  which  Butler  contends, 
that  every  blow  to  the  one  is  practically  and  effectually 
a  blow  to  the  other,  that  a  disciple  of  Butler,  one  who 
desires  to  cultivate  the  study  and  spirit  of  Butler  in 
Oxford,  uses  language  respecting  Kant  which  is  scarcely 
paralleled  in  philosophical,  even  in  theological  con- 
troversy.'" k 

Mr.  Maurice,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  fond  of 
superlatives ;  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  manner 
of  applying  them.  We  have  seen  what  are  his  notions 
of  "  philosophical  method  and  English  justice/'  and  of 
"  the  most  flagrant  outrage"  upon  both.  We  have  now 

i  Why  does  Mr.  Maurice  change  "  trust  to  it "  into  "  possess  it  ?" 
k    What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  253. 
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to  examine  his  specimen  of  " language  scarcely  paral- 
leled in  controversy."  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  ex- 
amination will  tell  a  curious  tale  of  Mr.  Maurice's 
"philosophy,"  or  "justice,"  or  both.  It  will  scarcely 
he  believed  by  those  who  have  read  only  Mr.  Maurice's 
invective,  that  the  whole  of  the  above  note,  concerning 
a  "  faculty  of  lies,"  is  taken  from  the  direct  assertion 
of  Kant  himself;  that  the  charge  of  falsehood  against 
the  reason  originates  with  the  very  philosopher  whom 
Mr.  Maurice  so  indignantly  vindicates  from  the  impu- 
tation of  having  "  believed  in  it ;"  and  that  it  occurs, 
not  in  that  portion  of  his  writings  in  which  he  is  at- 
tempting "  to  overleap  the  bounds  of  his  own  philo- 
sophy." but  in  that  in  which  he  is  laying  down  those 
bounds  with  the  utmost  strictness.  Mr.  Maurice  must 
be  well  aware,  though  many  of  his  readers  may  not 
be,  that  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Kant's  best 
known  work  is  entitled  Transcendental  Dialectic,  and 
treats  of  certain  illusions  which  the  author  declares 
to  be  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  reason  itself. 
In  the  introduction  to  this  division,  the  illusion  is 
stated  as  follows :  "  In  our  reason,  subjectively  con- 
sidered as  a  faculty  of  human  cognition,  there  exist 
fundamental  rules  and  maxims  of  its  exercise,  which 
have  completely  the  appearance  of  objective  principles. 
Now  from  this  cause  it  happens  that  the  subjective 
necessity  of  a  certain  connection  of  our  conceptions  is 
regarded  as  an  objective  necessity  of  the  determination 
of  things  in  themselves.  This  illusion  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid1."  And  subsequently,  in  the  second  book  of 
the  same  division,  Kant  says,  "  Such  arguments  are,  as 
regards  their  result,  rather  to  be  termed  sophisms  than 
syllogisms ....  They  are  sophisms,  not  of  men,  but  of 
pure  reason  herself,  from  which  the  wisest  cannot  free 
1  Meiklejolm's  Translation,  p.  2  i  i. 
E  2 
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himself."  And  again:  "The  paralogism  has  its  founda- 
tion in  tlie  nature  of  human  reason,  and  is  the  parent  of 
an  unavoidable,  though  not  insoluble,  mental  illusion111." 

On  this  theory  of  illusion,  I  had  remarked,  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  two  years  before  the  Bampton  Lectures, 
"  The  purpose  of  his  (Kant's)  criticism  is  to  shew  that, 
in  relation  to  all  these  three  objects  (the  three  Ideas  of 
Pure  Reason),  the  Reason  is  liable  to  a  delusion,  by 
which  it  mistakes  the  regulative  principles  of  its  own 
thoughts  for  the  representations  of  objective  realities. 
This  delusion,  says  Kant,  is  inherent  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Reason,  and  we  cannot  help  being  deceived  by 
it.  But  if  the  Reason  deceives  us,  what  is  to  undeceive 
US  ?  orav  TO  v$wp  TrWyfj,  rl  Set  €7rnrivei.v  ;  and  if  Reason 
deceives  us,  what  is  the  value  of  a  rational  criticism  of 
Reason  ?  Why  is  the  instrument  more  trustworthy  in 
the  hands  of  the  critic  than  in  those  of  the  dogmatist? 
The  paradox  arises  from  the  separation  of  Reason  from 
Understanding.  If  the  so-called  Reason  is  a  mere  im- 
potence of  the  Understanding,  its  self-deceptions  may 
be  easily  explained ;  but  if  it  is  a  special  faculty,  we 
must  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  faculty  of  lies, 
created  for  the  express  purpose  of  deluding  those  who 
trust  to  itn." 

Mr.  Maurice  probably  never  saw  the  above  passage, 
of  which  the  note  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  is  merely  a 
repetition.  If  he  has  seen  it,  his  offence  must  assume 
a  much  graver  character.  But  even  without  this  assist- 
ance, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  professed  historian 
of  philosophy  and  reader  of  Kant  could  have  been  so 
profoundly  ignorant  of  one  of  the  best  known  parts  of 
his  best  known  work,  as  to  refer  a  criticism  belonging 
to  Kant's  speculative  philosophy,  in  which  he  fixes  the 

m  Meiklejohn's  Translation,  pp.  236,  237. 

n  A  Lecture  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  p.  29. 
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limits  of  the  pure  reason,  to  his  practical  philosophy, 
in  which  he  attempts  to  overleap  them.  But  accuracy 
of  reference  is  not  Mr.  Maurice's  forte ;  and  it  would 
be  cruel  to  demand  such  drudgery  from  a  man  of  his 
inventive  and  invective  genius.  He  had  found,  or 
thought  he  had  found,  an  interpretation  which  enabled 
him  to  bring  a  serious  charge  against  his  adversary : 
it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  he  should  take  pains 
to  ascertain  whether  his  interpretation  was  the  right 
one.  What  is  the  exact  resemblance  between  Butler's 
principle  of  conscience  and  Kant's  pure  reason,  with 
its  three  ideas  derived  from  the  three  forms  of  the 
logical  syllogism,  and  the  necessary  illusions  involved 
in  each, — is  a  question  which  must  be  left  to  be  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Maurice  himself,  who  has  already 
shewn  his  talent  for  making  discoveries  in  Butler.  If 
the  above  mistake  was  made  in  honest  ignorance,  it 
says  little  for  Mr.  Maurice's  qualifications  as  a  historian 
of  philosophy  :  if  it  was  made  in  wilfulness,  or  even  in 
culpable  negligence,  it  supplies  an  edifying  comment 
on  his  own  language  a  few  pages  back :  "  Of  all  out- 
rages upon  philosophical  method,  and  upon  ordinary 
English  justice,  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  literature, 
I  believe  this  is  the  most  flagrant." 

But  Mr.  Maurice  is  not  merely  the  historian  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  of  controversy: 
he  is  also  himself  a  philosopher ;  and  in  that  capacity 
he  proceeds  to  shew  that  the  Kantian  Reason,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  it,  is  indispensable  to  the  reception 
of  religious  truth.  "The  question,"  he  says,  "is  con- 
cerning that  which  is  and  that  which  is  not ;  whether 
there  is  any  faculty  in  man  that  can  be  brought  to 
perceive  that  which  is,  and  to  reject  that  which  is  not, 
in  any  matter  whatsoever ;  whether  that  faculty  is  ex- 
tinguished when  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  highest 
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reverence  and  worship  to  a  certain  object  or  objects; 
or  whether  it  is  this  to  which  God  himself  appeals0." 
This  faculty,  he  has  just  before  told  us,  "  is  not  special 
but  human,"  and  "  is  worth  more  than  all  the  notions 
of  the  understanding,  because  it  takes  hold  of  that 
which  is  substantial  P." 

Truly  a  wonderful  faculty,  and  one  of  which  Mr. 
Maurice  has  made  some  wonderful  uses.  But  notwith- 
standing the  magnificence  of  its  promises,  we  need 
some  surety  for  their  performance.  Mr.  Maurice  re- 
gards this  faculty  as  the  criterion  of  truth  in  the 
highest  things,  as  that  to  which  God  himself  appeals 
in  His  revelation  to  man.  Mr.  Maurice,  then,  believes 
in  the  Trinity  on  the  witness  of  this  faculty,  distinguish- 
ing that  which  is  from  that  which  is  not.  But  his 
Unitarian  neighbour,  possessed  of  the  same  faculty,  (for 
it  is  not  special  but  human,)  and  using  it  as  honestly  as 
Mr.  Maurice  himself,  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  the 
doctrine  which  Mr.  Maurice  accepts  as  one  of  "  the  pil- 
lars of  his  own  being  and  of  the  Universe  V  is  a  contra- 
diction and  an  impossibility.  Who  is  to  decide  between 
these  two  conflicting  exhibitions  of  "  that  which  is." 
If  I  accept  the  Bible,  as  containing  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  truths  which  are  beyond  man's  reason 
to  discover  or  to  criticize,  I  may  avail  myself  of  its 
authority  as  an  arbiter  superior  to  my  reason  or  my 
neighbour's ;  but  if,  on  Mr.  Maurice's  shewing,  I  am  to 
trust  to  the  intuitions  of  a  faculty  which  perceives 
that  which,  is  in  any  matter  whatsoever,  I  need  a  fur- 
ther light  to  tell  me,  Whose  faculty,  and  When  ?  This 
universal  faculty  can  only  speak  to  me  in  and  through 
individual  men.  How  am  I  to  distinguish  between  the 
truth  of  the  universal  faculty  and  the  errors  of  the  in- 

0  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  259.        P  Pp.  256,  257.         fJ  P.  372. 
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dividual  man  ;  when  I  find  two  men  having  the  same 
faculty,  yet  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  as  re- 
gards the  highest  of  all  truths  ?  Am  I  to  say  that  what 
each  man's  faculty  tells  him  is  truth  to  him  f  or  am  I 
to  say  that  the  faculty  is  true  in  Mr.  Maurice  and  false 
in  all  who  differ  from  him  ?  These  seem  the  only  avail- 
able modes  of  making  good  the  pretensions  which  Mr. 
Maurice  puts  forward  in  its  behalf;  but  in  either  case, 
what  becomes  of  the  universal  reason,  as  a  power  in 
man  of  perceiving  that  which  is  and  rejecting  that 
which  is  not,  in  any  matter  whatsoever?  I  would  gladly 
embrace  the  truth  wherever  I  can  find  it ;  but  Mr. 
Maurice's  universal  light  affords  me  nothing  but  parti- 
cular darkness. 

VI. 

Mr.  Maurice's  sixth  Letter  may  be  disposed  of  more 
briefly  than  his  fifth.  The  following  passage  is  the 
only  one  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  offer  any  remark, 
as  appearing  to  contain  any  argument.  The  words  are 
put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  those  useful  people,  Mr. 
Maurice's  imaginary  objectors.  "  After  working  dili- 
gently through  Aldrich,  reading  Whately,  studying 
Mill,  I  did  not  require  to  be  told  that  the  terms  Finite 
and  Infinite,  Absolute  and  Relative,  exclude  each 
other, — that  you  cannot  comprehend  the  Many  under 
the  One,  or  the  One  under  the  Many, — that  the  intel- 
lect unawares  assumes  a  beginning  for  that  which  it 
calls  First  Cause r.  I  thought  these  were  nuts  for 
children  to  crack,  conundrums  for  breakfast-parties; 
if  introduced  into  the  solemn  lecture-room,  to  be  no- 
ticed there  only  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  how 
dishonest  men  had  turned  them  to  vile  services.  .  .  . 

r  Does  it  ?  And  is  Aldrich,  Whately,  or  Mill  responsible  for  the 
assertion  that  it  does  ? 
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I  never  dreamed  that  these  riddles  were  to  be  Church 
entertainments,  that  the  Christian  teacher  inherited 
the  functions  of  Protagoras  arid  Prodicns8." 

I  certainly  was  not  aware  before  that  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite,  the  Abso- 
lute and  the  Relative,  the  Many  and  the  One,  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  Aldrich  or  Whately  or 
Mill.  Nor  yet,  I  think,  is  it  generally  known  that  the 
principal  discussion  of  these  questions  is  to  be  found  in 
the  few  notices  which  have  come  down  to  us  concern- 
ing the  teaching  of  Protagoras  and  Prodicus.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  these  problems  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  some  of  the  most  deeply  metaphysical  of 
Plato's  dialogues,  such  as  the  Parmenides  and  the  Phi- 
lebus,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  the  Republic; 
and  that  they  are  not  proposed  in  those  works  either 
as  "  nuts  for  children  to  crack,"  or  as  "  conundrums  for 
breakfast-parties1."  I  have  seen  some  mention  of 
similar  questions  in  Plotinus  and  Proclusu,  whom  it  is 
to  be  hoped  Mr.  Maurice  does  not  regard  as  "  disho- 
nest men"  addicted  to  "vile  services ;"  for  his  own  philo- 
sophy in  many  respects  bears  no  small  resemblance 
to  theirs.  I  have  also  seen  something  of  the  kind 
in  such  triflers  and  dishonest  men  as  Augustine  and 
Aquinas x;  and  the  same  problems  reappear  in  Schel- 
ling  and  Hegel  ^  whom  Mr.  Maurice  a  few  pages  back 
undertook  to  defend  against  the  "ridicule"  and 
"jokes"  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  If  Mr.  Maurice  is 
really  not  aware  that  these  questions  have  been  treated 
as  serious  matters  by  serious  men  in  different  ages,  he 

s  P.  275.  *  See   B.  L.,  Lect.  II.   notes 

I  See  Bamplon  Lectures,  Lect.      27,  28,  32  ;  III.  note  i\. 

III.  note  7  ;  V.  notes  3,  14.  y   See   B.  L.,    Lect.  I.    notes 

II  See    B.  L.,  Lect.  II.   notes      28,  29;    II.  notes  23,  26;    III. 
25,  27,  28  ;  III,  notes  i,  7,  22.        notes  1,7;   VI.  note  16. 
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has  only  given  another  proof  of  his  utter  incapacity  to 
write  the  history  of  philosophy  or  to  understand  it 
when  written  by  others.  If  he  is  aware  of  it,  but 
chooses  to  assert  the  contrary  in  order  to  make  an  oc- 
casion of  calumniating  his  opponent,  we  have  only  an- 
other edifying  specimen  of  his  "  philosophical  method 
and  ordinary  English  justice." 

VII. 

In  Mr.  Maurice's  seventh  Letter,  I  have  succeeded 
with  some  difficulty  in  discovering  two  definite  state- 
ments at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
Both  of  these  I  shall  content  myself  with  simply  deny- 
ing. The  first,  at  p.  285,  is,  that  I  agree  with  Hume 
in  recommending  "general  acquiescence  in  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  day."  This  is  simply  untrue. 
I  say  that  certain  objections  are  not  valid  reasons  for 
rejecting  certain  doctrines ;  and  this  is  equally  the 
case,  whether  the  doctrines  have  been  established  in  a 
country  for  centuries,  or  are  preached  there  to-day  for 
the  first  time.  The  "establishment"  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  matter;  though  it  serves  as  a 
garnish  to  Mr.  Maurice's  style,  and  as  a  means  of  in- 
sinuating one  of  his  libellous  imputations.  Moreover, 
whatever  Hume  may  have  done,  I  do  not  assert  an 
"  utter  incapacity  of  deciding  between  Theism,  Pan- 
theism, Atheism  ;"  but  only  an  incapacity  of  deciding 
ly  means  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite. 

The  second  assertion,  at  p.  313,  is,  that  "moral  obli- 
gation" means  "  moral  compulsion."  The  terms  may 
be  synonymous  in  Mr.  Maurice's  vocabulary ;  but  they 
are  certainly  not  so  in  mine. 

In  the  same  passage,  Mr.  Maurice  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  a  standard  which  "  may  vary  with  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture  of  the  individual  or  the 
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nation"  is  no  standard  at  all.  To  which  I  shall  simply 
reply,  that  a  standard  which  is  so  far  above  a  man's  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture,  that  he  is  incapable  of 
apprehending  it,  can  be  no  standard  to  him.  Mr.  Mau- 
rice is  also  indignant  because  a  consciousness  of  moral 
obligation  and  its  transgression  is  asserted  to  be  im- 
plied in  "  the  expiatory  rites  by  which  divers  nations 
have,  in  their  various  modes,  striven  to  atone  for  their 
transgressions,  and  to  satisfy  the  wrath  of  their  right- 
eous Judge  ;" — "  e.  g"  as  he  candidly  interprets,  "  the 
offerings  to  Moloch  and  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  which 
the  God  of  Abraham  pronounced  to  be  abomination  in 
His  sight."  In  answer  to  this,  I  shall  merely  ask,  whether 
the  feeling  which  prompts  the  sacrifice  is  equally  to  be 
condemned  with  the  sacrifice  itself;  and  whether,  as 
regards  the  sacrifice  itself,  it  is  the  use  or  the*  abuse  of 
expiatory  offerings  which  the  God  of  Abraham  pro- 
nounced to  be  abomination  in  His  sight.  Mr.  Maurice's 
argument  requires  us  to  suppose  the  former  ;  but  he 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  explaining  away  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  which  expiatory  sacrifices  are  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  been  enjoined  on  the  children  of 
Israel. 

VIII. 

In  the  eighth  Letter,  Mr.  Maurice's  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  philosophy  shines  out  once  more  with  a 
lustre  unrivalled  even  by  his  former  exhibitions.  He 
first  assails  his  opponent  for  speaking  of  the  "well- 
known  language  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,"  with 
reference  to  the  distinction  between  phenomena  and 
things  in  themselves ;  and  he  obligingly  informs  his 
readers  that  the  distinction  in  question  has  existed  in 
philosophy  "  for  at  least  two  thousand  years z."  Does 
Mr.  Maurice  then  suppose  that  a  distinction  can  never 

z  P.  333- 
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occupy  a  peculiar  position  in  a  certain  philosophy,  un- 
less it  is  one  which  had  never  been  heard  of  before  ? 
Cannot  the  language  of  Kant,  in  this  respect,  differ 
from  that  of  his  predecessors,  unless  he  invented  the 
terms  in  which  the  difference  is  expressed  ?  The 
point  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  except  as 
illustrating  Mr.  Maurice's  perpetual  tendency  to  mis- 
represent ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying,  that 
the  distinction  in  question  acquired  a  peculiar  applica- 
tion in  Kant's  philosophy,  owing  chiefly  to  his  theory 
concerning  space  and  time;  and  that  it  was  this  peculiar 
application  to  which  I  referred,  in  speaking  of  "the 
language  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  a." 

Mr.  Maurice's  next  philosophical  discovery  is  of  more 
importance  ;  and  here  he  surpasses  all  his  previous 
efforts.  The  occasion  of  this  brilliant  demonstration  is 
an  assertion  in  the  Bampton  Lectures,  that  "  in  reli- 
gion, in  morals,  in  our  daily  business,  in  the  care  of  our 
lives,  in  the  exercise  of  our  senses,  the  rules  which 
guide  our  practice  cannot  be  reduced  to  principles 
which  satisfy  our  reason."  What  kind  of  principles 
were  here  meant,  and  what  was  the  class  of  difficulties 
which  the  reason  was  declared  to  have  failed  in  solving, 
was  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  instances  adduced. 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  Personality  and  Reality,  the 
One  and  the  Many,  the  Commerce  of  Soul  and  Body, 
the  Infinite  Divisibility  of  Extension, — these  expres- 
sions point  at  once  to  a  class  of  problems  familiar  to 
every  student  of  Metaphysics,  and  bearing  directly  on 
the  main  argument  of  the  Lecture,  namely  the  impos- 
sibility of  attaining  to  a  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute. 
The  various  controversies,  which  these  questions  have 
excited,  are  surely  sufficient  to  confirm  the  assertion, 

a  I  have  explained  this  matter  at  some  length  in  ray  Lecture  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  pp.  15,  21,  seqq. 
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that  they  have  not  yet  been  placed  in  a  light  wholly 
satisfactory  to  the  reason  ;  or  even  to  justify  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  never  will  be. 

Mr.  Maurice  however  is  indignant  at  this  statement, 
and  proceeds  to  refute  it  after  his  own  peculiar  man- 
ner ;  that  is  to  say,  by  refuting  something  else,  which 
by  means  of  verbal  ambiguity  he  can  torture  into  a 
kind  of  resemblance  to  it.  However,  he  promises  great 
things ;  and  we  are  bound  to  listen  with  due  reverence 
to  the  performance.  Hear,  then,  all  whom  it  may 
concern.  Let  every  divine  who  has  meditated  on  the 
mysteries  of  Predestination  and  Free  Will — let  every 
philosopher  who  has  striven  to  comprehend  the  union 
of  Soul  and  Body,  attend  and  be  admonished;  for 
Mr.  Maurice  has  taken  these  matters  in  hand,  and  is 
about  to  reduce  all  their  difficulties  to  principles  which 
satisfy  the  reason.  His  mountain  is  in  labour  ;  and 
the  auspicious  birth  is  in  due  time  announced  in  the 
following  five  propositions : — 

1 .  There  was  a  religious  reaction  against  the  preva- 
lent habits  of  the  last  century. 

2.  Some  valuable  hints  respecting  moral  training  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  accomplished  women  of 
this  age,   such  as  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Hannah 
More,  Miss  Sewell  and  Miss  Young. 

3.  Political  Economy  began  with  Adam  Smith,  and 
has  been  improved  by  his  successors. 

4.  Medical  Science  has  made  great  advances,  from 
the  days  of  barber-surgery  to  those  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  and  Mr.  Lawrence. 

5.  Burke  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  principles  of 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

Was  ever  such  egregious  trifling  solemnly  proclaimed 
under  the  name  of  an  argument  ?  What  on  earth  any 
one  of  these  propositions  has  to  do  with  any  thing 
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asserted  or  denied  in  the  Bampton  Lectures, — what 
conceivable  connection  exists  between  "  anatomical  and 
physiological  principles"  or  "  the  laws  which  our  senses 
follow  in  their  workings2,"  and  the  problems  above  cited 
as  insoluble — is  a  secret  which  lies  hidden  in  the  un- 
fathomable depths  of  Mr.  Maurice's  association  of  ideas. 
To  attempt  a  serious  refutation  of  such  reasoning  would 
be  to  insult  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  I  am 
content  to  leave  it  in  its  naked  absurdity ;  merely  re- 
commending the  original  to  the  notice  of  any  person 
who  wishes  to  see  how  much  arrogant  assertion  of 
superior  wisdom  can  be  advanced  by  a  critic  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  blunders.  Mr.  Maurice  compas- 
sionately observes  in  this  letter,  "  It  is  Mr.  ManseFs 
misfortune  that  he  cannot  distinguish  between  a  Prin- 
ciple and  a  Notion  a."  After  the  above  specimen  of 
confusion,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  how  far  Mr.  Mau- 
rice is  competent  to  decide  whether  anybody  is  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  anything  and  anything  else. 

It  is  not  my  fault  if  the  necessity  of  following  the 
course  of  Mr.  Maurice's  invective  compels  me  to  pass 
at  once  from  the  broadly  absurd  to  the  deeply  solemn. 
Mr.  Maurice's  next  error,  if  indeed  it  must  not  be  called 
by  a  harsher  name,  is  of  a  very  different  character  from 
the  last,  and  exhibits  in  a  singular  manner  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  this  author,  in  the  midst  of  his 
boasted  reverence  for  religion,  can  play  with  the  most 
sacred  names  in  order  to  point  a  sneer  or  disguise  a 
sophism.  What  shall  we  say  to  the  following  specimen 
of  "philosophical  method"  and  "English  justice,"  as 
well  as  of  "  our  English  reverence  for  Scripture  ?"  In 
the  Lecture  which  Mr.  Maurice  is  now  examining,  there 
occurs  this  passage  :  "  To  assert  that  a  representation  is 
untrue,  because  it  is  relative  to  the  mind  of  the  receiver, 

z  What  is  Revelation  ?  pp.  340,  341.  a  P.  326. 
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is  to  overlook  the  fact  that  truth  itself  is  nothing 
more  than  a  relation.  Truth  and  falsehood  are  not 
properties  of  things  in  themselves,  but  of  our  concep- 
tions, and  are  tested,  not  by  the  comparison  of  con- 
ceptions with  things  in  themselves,  but  with  things  as 
they  are  given  in  some  other  relation.  My  conception 
of  an  object  of  sense  is  true,  when  it  corresponds  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  object  as  I  perceive  it;  but 
the  perception  itself  is  equally  a  relation,  and  equally 
implies  the  cooperation  of  human  faculties1*." 

On  this  Mr.  Maurice  comments  as  follows  :  u  Is  a  re- 
lation that  which  is  ?  For  this  is  what  Englishmen  have 
been  wont  to  understand  by  Truth.  They  have  sup- 
posed Truth  to  be  the  thing  that  is ;  Falsehood  to  be 
the  thing  that  is  not...  They  have  been  used  to  take 
our  Lord's  words  literally,  '  /  am  the  Truth  ;  and  they 
have  not  learnt  to  consider  Him  a  relation,  or  a  pro- 
perty of  their  conceptions  c." 

I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Maurice  should  have  laid 
such  stress  on  "  Englishmen,"  as  if  truth  wrere  a  national 
monopoly ;  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  take. his  test,  and 
to  appeal,  as  he  has  done  on  a  former  occasion,  to 
"  English  justice,"  and  to  the  English  language.  Mr. 
Maurice  must  know  perfectly  well  that  his  remarks  are 
applicable,  not  merely  to  his  present  antagonist,  but  to 
every  Englishman  who  has  ever  spoken  or  written  of 
the  " truth"  or  "falsehood"  of  a  statement  or  an  opin- 
ion. He  must  know  perfectly  well  that  most  English- 
men would  call  it  "  true"  to  assert  that  snow  is  white, 
and  "  false"  to  assert  that  it  is  black ;  and  this  upon 
the  plain  evidence  of  their  eyesight,  without  troubling 
themselves  with  the  question  whether  the  senses  are 
conversant  with  "  that  which  is"  or  that  which  seems. 
He  might  have  found,  if  he  had  condescended  to  con-. 

b  Hampton  Lectures,  p.  149.         c  What  z>  Revelation  ?  pp.  346, 348. 
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suit  our  English  lexicographer  Johnson,  that  the  very 
first  definition  given  of  truth  is  "conformity  of  notions 
to  things ;"  a  definition  which  surely  goes  far  to  make 
it  "  a  relation  and  a  property  of  our  conceptions."  He 
might  have  found  in  so  common  an  English  book  as 
Whately's  Logic,  that  "  with  regard  to  the  matter"  (is 
not  this  a  relation?)  the  property  of  a  proposition  is 
"  to  be  true  or  false."  And  he  might  have  rebuked  the 
Archbishop,  as  he  has  rebuked  the  Bam p ton  Lecturer, 
by  asking,  with  equal  propriety  and  reverence,  whether 
our  Lord  is  a  property  of  propositions.  And  this  is 
Mr.  Maurice's  "English  reverence!"  He  might  have 
played  with  the  same  levity  on  "  the  Way"  or  "  the  Life," 
had  he  been  dealing  with  a  writer  who  used  these  words 
in  their  common  signification ;  and  his  readers  would 
probably  have  felt,  then  as  now,  that  such  a  mode  of 
treating  holy  things  is  as  profane  as  it  is  sophistical. 
Yet  this  is  the  man  who  places  himself  on  the  judg- 
ment-seat, to  rebuke  the  "jokes"  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
and  the  "witticisms"  of  the  Bampton  Lecturer ;  and  who 
declaims  with  an  air  of  holy  indignation  against  the 
irreverence  which  can  speak  with  disrespect  of  such 
caricatures  of  Christian  doctrine  as  are  exhibited  in  the 
pantheistic  speculations  of  Hegel  and  Strauss.  If  such 
is  Mr.  Maurice's  idea  of  reverence,  I  can  only  sincerely 
rejoice  that  he  should  consider  any  thing  I  have  written 
to  be  irreverent. 

IX. 

Mr.  Maurice  commences  his  ninth  Letter  with  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  "  controversy  respecting  the  Many  and 
the  One ;"  which  he  tells  us  "  has  been  a  wearisome 
enough  controversy  in  the  schools ;"  but  which,  as  he 
has  now  discovered,  also  "  expresses  a  profound  diffi- 
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culty  to  the  wayfarer d ;"  and  the  discussion  of  which 
by  philosophers,  he  thinks  "should  be  welcomed  as  a 
proof  that  they  are  coming  into  contact  with  our  actual 
necessities,  and  that  they  cannot  merely  think  and 
speak  as  Schoolmen  e."  Let  us  pause  at  this  sentence, 
to  go  back  a  few  pages.  A  short  time  ago,  the  School- 
men were  described  by  Mr.  Maurice  as  "  a  set  of  very 
earnest  men,"  in  whose  conflict  "  we  may  discover  true 
principles  which  do  not  belong  to  the  schools,  but  to 
mankind  f."  A  short  time  ago,  the  problem  of  the  Many 
and  the  One,  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  was  classed 
among  "nuts  for  children  to  crack,"  and  "conundrums 
for  breakfast-parties  s."  The  critic  now  reverses  his 
judgment  in  both  cases.  The  Schoolmen  are  thinkers 
and  speakers  who  cannot  "  come  into  contact  with  our 
actual  necessities :"  the  "  nuts  for  children  to  crack " 
have  become  "profound  difficulties  to  the  wayfarer." 
Why  does  Mr.  Maurice  thus  blow  hot  and  cold  with 
the  same  breath  ?  Simply,  as  it  seems,  because  it  is 
convenient  to  praise  or  vilify  the  Schoolmen,  according 
as  he  thinks  he  can  discover  in  them  an  unlikeness  or 
a  likeness  to  the  Bampton  Lecturer. 

We  shall  see  a  few  pages  later  why  Mr.  Maurice 
changes  his  tone  concerning  the  Schoolmen.  It  is  pre- 
paratory to  calling  his  antagonist  "a  schoolman."  The 
epithet  is  meant  to  be  insulting  ;  but  perhaps  the 
object  of  this  withering  sarcasm  may  be  satisfied  with 
the  reply  of  Bishop  Horsley  on  a  similar  occasion  to 
Dr.  Priestley.  "  Perhaps,  Sir,  though  a  Protestant 
divine,  T  may  sometimes  condescend  to  look  into  the 
Summa,  and  may  be  less  mortified  than  you  conceive 
with  this  comparison.  It  was  well  meant  however, 
and  is  one  of  those  general  depreciatory  insinuations, 

d  P.  358.  e  P.  361.  f  Pp.   223,224.  S  P.  275. 
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which  are  apt  to  catch  the  vulgar,  and  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  reply,  upon  any  occasion  when  a  real  reply 
is  not  to  be  foundV  Mr.  Maurice  seems  fully  aware 
of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  "  general 
depreciatory  insinuations."  "  This  Oxford  schoolman," 
he  says,  "  urges  us  to  accept  a  certain  theological  tenet 
respecting  the  Being  we  worship,  because  we  really 
can  know  nothing  of  Him ;  because  as  He  is  infinite, 
and  we  finite,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  that  this 
representation  of  Him  may  not  be  as  near  the  truth  as 
any  other.  Certainly  there  was  need  of  persecution  or 
bribes  to  persuade  people  of  the  duty  of  accepting  a 
doctrine  which  by  the  showing  of  its  defender  could 
attach  itself  to  no  deep  or  inward  conviction !  If  bribes 
and  persecution  should  both  fail,  what  will  become  of 
it'1  ?"  The  doctrine  of  which  he  is  speaking  is  that  of 
the  Holy  Trinity. 

Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  more  charitable  moods,  would 
shrink  from  asserting  that  his  Unitarian  friends  have 
"no  deep  or  inward  conviction"  of  what  they  believe. 
But  such  a  conviction,  which  may  be  honestly  felt  by 
opposite  men  in  relation  to  opposite  doctrines,  is  nothing 
whatever  to  the  purpose  of  his  argument.  The  real 
question,  as  he  very  well  knows,  is  not  what  amount 
of  deep  and  inward  conviction  may  be  wrought  by  a 
doctrine  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe  in  it ;  but 
whether  such  a  conviction  is  the  ground  on  which  the 
doctrine  itself  rests,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  is 
to  be  defended  against  gainsayers.  Hooker  had  pro- 
bably as  deep  and  inward  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  Faith  as  Mr.  Maurice 
himself;  yet  he  could  write  nevertheless  such  words 
as  these  :  "  The  principles  whereupon  we  do  build  our 

h  Tracts  in  controversy  ivith  Dr.  Priestley,  p.  297. 
1  What  is  Revelation  ?    p.  371. 
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souls  have  their  evidence  where  they  had  their  original, 
and  as  received  from  thence  we  adore  them,  we  hold 
them  in  reverent  admiration,  we  neither  argue  nor  dis- 
pute about  them,  we  give  unto  them  that  assent  which 

the  oracles  of  God  require That  which  is  true  and 

neither  can  be  discerned  by  sense,  nor  concluded  by 
mere  natural  principles,  must  have  principles  of  re- 
vealed truth  whereupon  to  build  itself,  and  an  habit  of 
faith  in  us  wherewith  principles  of  that  kind  are  appre- 
hended. The  mysteries  of  our  religion  are  above  the 
reach  of  our  understanding,  above  discourse  of  man's 
reason,  above  all  that  any  creature  can  comprehend. 
Therefore  the  first  thing  required  of  him  which  stand- 
eth  for  admission  into  Christ's  family  is  belief.  Which 
belief  consisteth  not  so  much  in  knowledge  as  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  all  things  that  heavenly  wisdom  re- 
vealeth ;  the  affection  of  faith  is  above  her  reach,  her 
love  to  Godward  above  the  comprehension  which  she 
hath  of  God  k."  Butler  had  probably  no  less  an  inward 
conviction ;  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  Christi- 
anity is  to  be  considered  as  containing  an  account  of 
a  dispensation  of  things  not  at  all  discoverable  by  reason. 

By  reason  is  revealed  the  relation  which  God  the 

Father  stands  in  to  us; ...  In  Scripture  are  revealed  the 
relations  which  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  stand  in  to  us1." 
The  compilers  of  our  Articles  had  probably  also  a  deep 
and  inward  conviction;  yet  they  ventured  to  assert  that 
"  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
vation :  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may 
be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man, 
that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  Faith m." 
All  these,  I  am  afraid,  must  come  in  for  their  share  of 
the  contempt  which  Mr.  Maurice  expresses  for  those  who 

k  E.  P.  B.  V.  Ch.  63.  *  Analogy,  Part  II.  Ch.  i. 

m  Article  VI. 
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receive  doctrines  "  because  they  are  set  down  in  a 
book11/'  They  never  intended  to  deny  or  to  depreciate 
the  inward  conviction  ;  but  they  knew  right  well  that 
such  a  conviction,  however  precious  to  the  individual 
believer,  is  not  the  authority  on  which  the  doctrine 
rests,  nor  the  test  by  which  it  should  be  tried.  Their 
statements  assert  neither  more  nor  less  in  this  respect, 
than  is  repeated,  to  the  great  indignation  of  Mr.  Maurice, 
in  the  words  of  the  Bampton  Lectures :  "  If  there  is 
sufficient  evidence,  on  other  grounds,  to  shew  that  the 
Scripture,  in  which  this  doctrine  is  contained,  is  a 
Revelation  from  God,  the  doctrine  itself  must  be  un- 
conditionally received,  not  as  reasonable,  nor  as  unrea- 
sonable, but  as  scriptural0."  The  "duty  of  accepting  the 
doctrine"  is  founded  neither  on  "  bribes"  nor  on  "  per- 
secution," but  on  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
on  the  evidences  by  which  that  authority  is  supported. 
Mr.  Maurice  argues  as  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
were  a  necessary  truth  of  the  human  reason.  He 
chooses  to  forget  that  the  opponent  of  the  doctrine 
equally  maintains  that  reason  is  on  his  side.  It  is  an 
abomination  in  Mr.  Maurice's  eyes  to  say  that  reason  is 
unable  to  decide  the  question  at  all ;  though  he  can- 
not deny  the  fact  that  reason  is  appealed  to  by  different 
men  in  support  of  contradictory  decisions.  Mr.  Maurice 
chooses  to  confound  the  reason  why  the  doctrine  is  to 
be  received,  with  the  reason  why  the  objections  against 
it  are  not  to  be  received.  The  doctrine  is  to  be  re- 
ceived, because  (to  appeal  once  more  to  an  authority 

n  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  216.  which  serve  for  garnish  and  for 

Mr.  Maurice's  words  are,  "  They  libel    at    the    same    time.      The 

are  to  be  received  at  the  point  "  book  "    I    acknowledge  :     the 

of  the  bayonet  because  they  are  "  bayonet"   is   the   offspring  of 

set  down  in  a  book."     This  is  his  own  imagination, 

another  of  his  rhetorical  flourishes  °  Lecture  VI.  p.  1 80. 

F  2, 
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which  Mr.  Maurice  professes  to  acknowledge)  it  "  may 
be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture  P." 
The  objections  are  not  to  be  received,  because  the  ob- 
jecting faculty,  whatever  right  it  may  claim  to  distin- 
guish between  "  that  which  is"  and  "  that  which  is 
not,"  really  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  except 
what  it  may  learn  from  Scripture. 

But  the  chief  ground  of  Mr.  Maurice's  indignation 
against  the  Bampton  Lecturer  is,  that  he  has  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  "  as  a  dogma,"  He  has  not 
the  candour  to  state  that  it  has  been  assailed  as  a 
dogma ;  and  that  the  defender  is  only  doing  what  others 
have  done  before  him,  in  meeting  the  assailant  on  his 
own  ground.  But  let  us  hear  his  charge  in  his  own 
words  :  "  Mr.  Mansel,"  he  says,  "  is  the  last,  the  ablest, 
the  most  ultra  defender  of  the  Trinitarian  dogma  simply 
as  a  dogma.  No  one  before  him  has  so  completely  ex- 
hausted the  air  about  it ;  no  one  has  so  completely 
reduced  it  to  a  formula  q."  The  "  formula,"  of  which 
Mr.  Maurice  complains,  was  not  "  reduced"  by  me  :  it 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  exact  language  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed, — of  that  "  form  of  sound  words," 
which  Mr.  Maurice,  in  subscribing  to  the  Articles  of 
his  Church,  has  declared  "  ought  thoroughly  to  be  re- 
ceived and  believed."  The  defence  is  that  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Catholic  divines  in  all  ages,  when  the 
doctrine  has  been  attacked  by  the  presumptuous  specu- 
lations of  human  reason  ; — namely,  the  assertion  that 
human  reason  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  mysteries 
of  God.  "  Athanasius,"  continues  Mr.  Maurice,  "  did 
not  fight  against  the  world  for  a  Dogma."  Granted  : 
but  Athanasius,  like  other  Catholic  writers,  did  not 
hesitate  to  defend  the  truth  as  a  Dogma  when  it  was 
assailed  as  a  Dogma,  and  to  defend  it  on  the  ground, 

P  Article  VIII.  1  What  is  Revelation?  p.  374. 
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that  man's  reason  is  neither  capable  of  searching  out 
the  ineffable  nature  of  God,  nor  at  liberty  to  reject  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  because  it  is  unable  to  compre- 
hend itr.  The  theologians  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  never  shrunk  from  meeting  their  opponents  on 
the  same  ground.  Bishop  Bull's  words  concerning  a 
portion  of  the  same  divine  mystery  ought  to  be  pecu- 
liarly shocking  to  Mr.  Maurice  ;  for  he  agrees  exactly 
with  the  Bampton  Lecturer,  in  asserting  that  it  is  re- 
vealed in  Scripture,  and  that  "  by  the  constitution  of 
our  minds  we  are  incapable  of  refuting  its."  "  Of  such 
a  distinction  and  union  of  Persons,"  he  says,  "  we  have 
indeed  no  example  or  exact  similitude  among  created 
beings :  but  what  then  ?  It  does  not  follow  that  there- 
fore there  cannot  be  such  a  distinction  and  union  in 


r  Take  for  instance  the  follow- 
ing passage,  in  which  Athanasius 
unites  with  the  Bampton  Lecturer 
in  asserting  the  two  heresies  most 
abominable  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Maurice;  namely,  that  the  Divine 
Essence  cannot  be  fathomed  by 
man's  reason  ;  and  that  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine  is  to  be  received, 
"because  it  is  set  down  in  abook." 
Ov  del  de  frrelv,  dia  ri  /IT)  TOIOV- 
TOS  o  TOV  Qeov  Aoyos  oios  Kal  6 
ypeTepos'  eVfi  /AT)  TOIOVTOS  6  Qebs 
oioi  Kal  T^/ms1,  cos  TrpociprjTai'  dXX 
ovde  TrpeTrci  £r)Telv  TTWS  eK  TOV  Qeov 
fo~Tiv  6  Aoyos,  rj  TTCOS  diravyaa-fjid 
eo~Ti  TOV  ©eov,  rj  TTCO?  yevvq  6  0eos, 
Kal  TIS  6  TpoTros  Trjs  TOV  Qfov  yevvrj- 
(recos*  paivoiTO  yap  av  TIS  roiavra 
TO\p.S>Vj  OTI  TTpay^a  apprjrov  Kal 
<pvo~e<t)s  18iov  Qeov,  /uoi/co  re  avTco 
/cat  TCO  Ytcji  yivao-Kopevov,  dgio1\6yois 
avTo  €pp.7)vev6r)vai.  'io~ov  yap  eart 


TOVS    TOIOVTOVS    frjTflV,    7TOV    6     GfOf, 

Ktti  TTCOS  eo~Tiv  6  Qeos,  Kal  TTOTanos 
eo~Tiv  6  TlaTr/p.  *AXX'  cocrTrep  TO 
TOIOVTO  epcorav  do-efies  eVri  Kal  a- 
yvoovvTcov  TOV  Qebv,  OVTCO  *cai  ov 

flffJllS    OVO~€     TTfpl    TTJS     TOV     YtOU     TOV 

Qeov  y€vvY]o~f(os  TotavTa  TO\p.qv,  ovSe 
Trj  eavT&v  <pvo-€i  Kal  do-devfiq  cru/i- 
peTpelv  TOV  Qeov  Kal  TTJV  TOVTOV 
o~o<piav'  aXX'  ov8e  8ia  TOVTO  Kal 
napa  TTJV  d\r)6(iav  vociv  TrpocrrjKci' 
ovde  el  diropfl  TIS  fyrwv  irepl  TOV- 
TOV, cxpeiXei  Kal  dmo-Teiv  Tols  ye- 
ypa/ijueVoif.  —  Oratio  II,  contra 
Arianos,  c.  36. 

s  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  372. 
Bishop  Hull,  I  presume,  like  the 
Bampton  Lecturer,  according  to 
Mr.  Maurice's  charitable  insinua- 
tion in  this  passage,  must  have 
made  many  of  his  hearers  "  care- 
less, merry  sinners." 
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the  transcendent  and  most  spiritual  nature  of  God. 
The  Antitrinitarians  can  never  produce  a  demonstrative 
reason  to  prove  that  this  cannot  be ;  and  divine  reve- 
lation assures  us  that  so  it  isV  Dr.  Waterland  speaks 
in  like  manner :  "  The  belief  of  three  Persons,  every 
one  singly  God  and  all  together  one  God,  seems  to  fall 
under  case  the  fourth:  the  ideas  are  seemingly,  not  really, 
repugnant.  We  know  what  we  mean,  in  saying  every 
one,  as  clearly  as  if  we  said  any  one,  is  God ;  a  Person 
having  such  and  such  essential  perfections.  We  see 
not  perfectly  how  this  is  reconciled  with  the  belief  of 
one  God,  as  we  see  not  how  prescience  is  reconciled 
with  future  contingents.  Yet  we  believe  both,  not 
doubting  but  that  there  is  a  connection  of  the  ideas, 
though  our  faculties  reach  not  up  to  itu."  Bishop 
Horsley's  testimony  is  to  the  same  effect ;  and  in  this 
instance  is  the  more  valuable,  because  he  was  disposed 
to  think  more  highly  than  I  do  of  those  Neoplatonic 
speculations  to  which  Mr.  Maurice's  own  philosophy 
seems  to  incline.  Speaking  of  one  of  these,  he  says, 
"  When  I  shewed,  that  from  this  principle  once  ad- 
mitted, a  strict  demonstration  might  be  drawn  of  the 
eternity  of  the  Second  Person,  it  was  not  that  I  set 
any  value  upon  that  demonstration,  as  adding  in  the 
least  degree  to  the  certainty  of  the  Scripture  doctrine. 
Upon  such  points  the  evidence  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
indeed  the  only  thing  that  amounts  to  proof.  The 
utmost  reasoning  can  do,  is  to  lead  to  the  discovery, 
and  by  God's  grace  to  the  humble  acknowledgment  of 
the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  reason ;  to  resist  her 
encroachments  upon  the  province  of  faith ;  to  silence 
her  objections  and  cast  down  imaginations,  and  prevent 

*    Discourse    on    the    Catholic          u    Defence    of   some    Queries, 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    Works,      Qu.  XXI.    Works,  I.  p.  457. 
II.  p.  4- 
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the  innovations  and  refinements  of  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit*."  This  learned  prelate  indeed  is  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  Mr.  Maurice's  censures ;  for,  in  another 
part  of  the  same  work,  he  maintains,  as  I  have  done, 
that  the  Divine  Unity  is  no  less  mysterious  than  the 
Trinity  y.  Mr.  Maurice  indignantly  exclaims,  "  I  am 
certain  I  was  not  baptized  into  a  Dogma.  I  am  certain 
that  Christ  did  not  send  forth  His  disciples  to  baptize 
all  nations  into  a  Dogma."  Surely  this  is  merely  raising 
a  cloud  of  words  to  obscure  the  real  question.  No  one 
has  asserted  what  Mr.  Maurice  so  vehemently  denies. 
The  real  question  is,  whether  the  dogma  of  which  he 
speaks  so  contemptuously — a  dogma,  be  it  remem- 
bered, asserted  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Maurice  himself  has  solemnly  declared  his 
belief — is,  as  its  opponents  maintain,  self-contradictory, 
or  not.  Or  is  it  part  of  Mr.  Maurice's  notion  of  "  Eng- 
lish justice,"  that  writers  in  the  present  day  are  to  be 
allowed  to  repeat  the  exact  language  of  Socinus  and 
Priestley7;  but  that  all  are  to  abstain,  on  peril  of  his 
heaviest  indignation,  from  that  of  Bull,  or  Waterland, 
or  Horsleya? 

For  these  last,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  men  who 
fall  under  Mr.  Maurice's  heaviest  condemnation :  it  is 

x    Tracts  in   controversy   with  to  argue  against  the  narrow  dog- 

Dr.  Priestley,  p.  517.  matism  of  the  Unitarians,  whose 

y    Ibid.  p.  287.  favourite  topic  is  the  incompati- 

z  See  Bampton  Lectures,  Lect.  bility  of  the  Divine  Trinity  with 

VI.  note  9.  the  Divine  Unity  ?     Every  one 

a  Here  again  Mr.  Maurice  is  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge 

condemned  in  anticipation  by  the  of  the  history  of  Theology,  must 

words  of  his  friend  Archdeacon  be  aware  how  heresy  after  heresy 

Hare  :  "  But  let  any  one  look  at  has    rung  the    changes  on  this 

the  passage  attentively  and  can-  argument."    Letter  to  the  Dean 

didly  ;  and  what  will  he  see  to  be  of  Cliichester,  p.  107. 
its  manifest  purpose  ?     Is  it  not 


the  language  of  these,  and  such  as  these,  which  he 
denounces,  as  tending  to  make  men  "  careless,  merry 
sinnersb;"  as  producing  those  who  "  do  more  to  lower 
the  moral  tone  and  moral  practice  of  England  than  all 
sceptics  and  infidels  together."  I  am  afraid  even 
Bishop  Taylor,  whose  word^  he  quotes  with  an  applica- 
tion of  his  own,  must  be  included  in  the  same  condem- 
nation, on  account  of  the  following  passage  in  }\\§Ductor 
Dubitanliumc:  "Right  reason  (meaning  our  right  reason, 
or  human  reason)  is  not  the  affirmative  or  positive 
measure  of  things  Divine,  or  of  articles  and  mysteries 
of  faith  ;  .  .  .  .  because  many  of  them  depend  upon  the 
free  will  of  God  ;  for  which,  till  he  gives  us  reasons,  we 
are  to  be  still  and  silent11,  admiring  the  secret,  and 
adoring  the  wisdom,  and  expecting  till  the  curtain  be 
drawn,  or  till  Elias  come  and  tell  us  all  things."  The 
instances,  which  Bishop  Taylor  alleges  at  considerable 
length,  are  much  to  the  point  as  regards  some  of  Mr. 

*>  This    epithet   is    apparently      than    of   the    head  ;     that    men 


meant  to  include  in  its  condemna- 
tion all  persons  who  prefer  the 
authority  of  Scripture  to  the 
doubts  suggested  by  their  own 
reason.  At  least  such  is  the 
application  which  must  be  given 
to  it,  to  make  it  available  for  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Maurice's  on- 
slaught on  the  Bampton  Lectures. 
All  these  persons  are  charged 
with  "  proclaiming  that  they 
accept  Christianity  in  the  lump, 
and  are  not  impeded  by  any  of 
its  little  details  in  thinking,  and 
doing  what  they  list."  Mr.  Mau- 
rice has  shewn  himself  a  master 
in  wholesale  imputations.  It  is 
sometimes  asserted  that  unbelief 
is  an  error  of  the  heart  rather 


deny  the  authority  of  Christianity 
because  they  are  unwilling  to 
obey  its  precepts.  Mr.  Maurice 
boldly  carries  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  insinuates 
that  men  accept  Christianity  as 
a  whole  in  order  to  evade  its 
observance  in  parts.  The  charge 
may  be  equally  unjust  in  both 
cases ;  but  at  any  rate  it  suffici- 
ently shews  that  injustice  is  not 
confined  to  the  champions  of  or- 
thodoxy. 

c  RuleIII.2/  JForfo,XI.p.443. 

d  How  does  this  silence  differ 
from  the  course  which  Mr.  Mau- 
rice (preface  p.  viii.)  denounces 
as  "  stifling  problems  that  should 
be  solved  ?" 
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Maurice's  own  speculations  ;  but  they  belong  rather  to 
the  topics  discussed  in  the  next  Letter  than  to  those 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  examining. 


X. 

The  conclusion  of  the  preceding  Letter  is  occupied 
with  a  somewhat  lengthy  dissertation,  partly  historical, 
partly  polemical,  of  which  I  shall  say  nothing,  because 
I  cannot  clearly  see  how  it  is  related  to  any  part  of  my 
argument,  or  how  it  manages  to  saddle  me  with  any 
of  those  terrible  consequences  which  Mr.  Maurice  asserts 
it  does.  It  seems  to  mean  (for  in  the  majority  of  Mr. 
Maurice's  speculations  it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than 
guess  at  a  meaning)  that  a  speculative  philosophy  of 
the  Infinite,  or  a  distinct  conception  of  the  nature  of 
Infinity,  is  indispensable  to  the  belief  in  a  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world ;  and  that  one  who  does  not 
accept  the  former  must  necessarily  undermine  all  faith 
in  the  latter.  As  I  do  not  see  the  necessary  connection, 
I  can  hardly  admit  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning. 
Moreover,  as  I  cannot  find,  from  what  he  has  written 
on  this  subject,  that  Mr.  Maurice's  ideas  of  the  Infinite, 
whether  gained  by  conception,  or  by  "  rising  above  our 
conceptions,"  or  by  any  other  method,  are  much  clearer 
than  mine  ;  I  am  unwilling  to  submit  his  belief  and  that 
of  his  disciples,  as  well  as  my  own,  to  a  somewhat 
dangerous  test  of  stability. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Lecture 
which  has  called  forth  the  largest  amount  of  Mr.  Mau- 
rice's indignation ;  an  indignation  which  has  vented 
itself  in  a  corresponding  proportion  of  misrepresentation, 
sophistry,  and  invective.  Mr.  Maurice  begins  by  a 
defence  of  Kant  against  the  asserted  injustice  of  the 
Bampton  Lecturer.  Mr.  Maurice,  as  we  have  seen 
before,  is  not  very  accurate  in  his  knowledge  of  Kant ; 
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and  he  does  not  condescend  to  support  his  assertions 
by  a  single  reference  or  quotation.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  by  exhibiting  the  grounds  of 
my  own  statements ;  all  of  which  Mr.  Maurice  might 
have  verified  for  himself,  had  he  taken  the  trouble  of 
examining  the  passages  referred  to  in  my  notes.  Mr. 
Maurice's  first  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  Kant's  treat- 
ment of  the  Moral  Reason  should  be  regarded  as  incon- 
sistent with  his  theory  of  Space  and  Time.  He  "  can- 
not see"  any  inconsistency  in  the  matter6.  The  incon- 
sistency lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  test  of  a  priori  neces- 
sity in  thought  is  made  to  prove  two  opposite  conclu- 
sions ;  being  employed,  in  the  case  of  space  and  time,  to 
prove  that  these  intuitions  are  mere  forms  of  the  human 
consciousness  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  moral  reason,  to 
shew  that  it  is  absolute  and  independent  of  the  condi- 
tions of  human  intelligence. 

Mr.  Maurice  next  proceeds  to  say,  "  Mr.  Mansel  im- 
putes to  all  who  agree  with  Kant  in  affirming  the  ex- 
istence of  a  practical  Reason  or  moral  sense  which  deals 
with  things  as  they  are  and  not  with  phenomena,  with 
the  eternal  and  not  the  changeable,  a  determination  to 
make  our  morality  the  measure  of  the  Absolute  Moral- 
ity. A  more  unjust  assertion,  or  one  more  directly 
refuted  by  his  own  statements  in  this  and  his  other 
Lectures,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceived"  With 
regard  to  Kant  himself,  (I  have  said  nothing  about 
those  who  agree  with  him,)  the  slightest  examination 
of  the  passages  enumerated  in  my  notes  will  suffici- 
ently shew  on  which  side  the  injustice  lies.  In  one  of 
these,  Kant  expressly  says,  "  If  practical  reason  has 
reached  this  elevation,  and  has  attained  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  sole  Primal  Being,  as  the  supreme  good,  it 
must  not  therefore  imagine  that  it  has  transcended  the 
empirical  conditions  of  its  application,  and  risen  to  the 

e  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  397.  f  P.  397. 
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immediate  cognition  of  new  objects  ;  it  must  not  pre- 
sume to  start  from  the  conception  which  it  has  gained, 
and  to  deduce  from  it  the  moral  laws  themselves.  For 
it  was  these  very  laws,  the  internal  practical  necessity  of 
which  led  us  to*  the  hypothesis  of  an  independent  cause, 
or  of  a  wise  Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  should  give 
them  effect.  Hence  we  are  not  entitled  to  regard  them 
as  accidental  and  derived  from  the  mere  will  of  the 
Ruler,  especially  as  we  have  no  conception  of  such  a 
will,  except  as  formed  in  accordance  with  these  laws. 
So  far,  then,  as  practical  reason  has  the  right  to  conduct  us, 
we  shall  not  look  upon  actions  as  binding  on  us  because 
they  are  the  commands  of  God,  but  we  shall  regard 
them  as  divine  commands  because  we  are  internally 
bound  by  them£."  Again  he  says  in  another  work,  also 
referred  to  in  the  notes:  "Whence  have  we  the  concep- 
tion of  God,  as  the  highest  good?  Solely  from  the  idea, 
which  the  reason  traces  out  a  priori  of  moral  perfec- 
tion, and  inseparably  unites  with  the  conception  of  a 
free  Willh."  And  again,  in  a  third  work,  also  referred 
to,  he  says,  "A  divine  legislative  Will  commands  either 
through  mere  statute  laws,  or  through  purely  moral  laws. 
In  respect  of  the  latter,  every  man  can  know  from  him- 
self by  his  own  reason,  the  Will  of  God,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  his  religion  ;  for  the  conception  of  the 
Deity  springs  only  from  the  consciousness  of  these  laws, 
and  from  the  rational  need  of  assuming  a  Power  which 
can  produce  for  these  the  whole  effect  harmoniously 
conspiring  towards  the  moral  end,  which  is  possible  in 
a  world  V  In  these  passages  Kant  asserts,  as  plainly  as 

S  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  p.  123.  That  the  statute  laws  are 

pp.  630,  631.  ed.  Rosenkranz.  ultimately  rejected  as  unessential 

Meiklejohn's  Translation,  pp.  to  religion,  see  the  passages  re- 

495,  496.  ferred  to  in  B.  L.  Lect.  I.  notes 

h  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  p-37.  18  to  2  i,  27  ;  II.  1 1. 

1    Religion    inner Jmlb,   u.  s.  w. 
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language  can  assert,  that  we  have  no  ground  for  believing 
in  the  external  existence  of  an  Absolute  Morality,  except 
from  the  internal  consciousness  of  a  moral  standard  of 
right  and  wrong ;  and  that  the  latter  is  so  far  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  measure  of  the  former,  that  we  cannot  be 
required  to  regard  any  actions  as  divine  commands,  ex- 
cept those  which  are  recognised  as  obligatory  by  our 
own  moral  reason.  And  this  is  exactly  the  doctrine 
attributed  to  Kant  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  ;  namely, 
"  that  the  law  of  human  morality  must  be  regarded  as 
the  measure  and  adequate  representative  of  the  moral 
nature  of  God  ;• — in  fact,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  Being  is  identical  with  that  of  our  own  moral 
duties ; — for  God  is  made  known  to  us,  as  existing  at 
all,  only  in  and  by  the  moral  reason  :  we  do  not  look 
upon  actions  as  binding  because  they  are  commanded 
by  God ;  but  we  know  them  to  be  divine  commands 
because  we  are  bound  by  themk." 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Maurice's  misrepresentation  be- 
comes manifest  when  we  turn  to  his  third  accusation, 
in  which  he  charges  the  Lecturer  with  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  "  a  universal  human  morality,  transcending 
the  particular  morality  of  each  man1."  The  basis  of 
this  charge  is  a  quotation  from  the  seventh  Lecture, 
which  says  that  "the  fiction  of  a  moral  law  binding  in 
a  particular  form  upon  all  possible  intelligences,  ac- 
quires this  seeming  universality,  only  because  human 
intelligence  is  made  the  representative  of  all."  This 
passage  undergoes  a  curious  transformation  in  Mr. 
Maurice's  comment.  A  "law  binding  upon  all  pos- 
sible intelligences,"  human  or  superhuman,  becomes  "a 
universal  human  morality;"  and  "human  intelligence' 
becomes  "  the  particular  morality  of  each  man."  Tn 
short: — because  I  maintain  that  we  have  no  right  to 
assert  that  man's  moral  law  is  the  exact  representative 

k  Lecture  VII.  p.  202.  ]   What  is  Revelation?  p.  399. 
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of  the  morality  of  God  or  of  Angels,  Mr.  Maurice  ac- 
cuses me  of  maintaining  that  each  man's  moral  acts 
are  the  exact  representative  of  all  men's  moral  obliga- 
tions.  If  Mr.  Maurice  had  had  the  fairness  to  state 
my  views  in  my  own  language,  the  whole  of  this  accu- 
sation in  its  three  counts  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  But  in  order  to  maintain  it,  he  alters  my 
language  throughout.  Where  I  speak  of  the  "  law  of 
human  morality,"  and  of  "  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
moral  duties?  Mr.  Maurice  speaks  of  "  our  morality," 
and  "human  morality."  The  former  terms  are  clear 
and  unequivocal ;  the  latter  may  mean  either  the  law, 
or  the  acts  by  which  we  attempt  to  comply  with  it  ;— 
either  our  morality  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  our  morality 
as  it  is.  And  upon  this  ambiguity  is  based  Mr.  Mau- 
rice's entire  charge  of  "  unjust  assertion "  regarding 
Kant.  The  reader  may  now  judge  for  himself  on 
whom  the  charge  of  unjust  assertion  really  rests. 

This  injustice  however  is  nothing  compared  with 
what  follows.  Another  passage  from  this  Lecture,  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Maurice  for  special  criticism,  commences 
with  these  words :  "  God  did  not  create  Absolute  Mo- 
rality: it  is  coeternal  with  Himself;  and  it  were  blas- 
phemy to  say  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  God 
was  and  Goodness  was  not.  But  God  did  create  the 
human  manifestation  of  morality,  when  He  created  the 
moral  constitution  of  man,  and  placed  him  in  those 
circumstances  by  which  the  eternal  principles  of  right 
and  wrong  are  modified  in  relation  to  this  present 
life m."  On  this,  Mr.  Maurice  actually  comments  as 
follows :  "  '  God  did  create  the  human  manifestation  of 
Morality.'  What,  is  not  Christ  the  human  manifesta- 
tion of  Morality?  Or  does  Mr.  Mansel  mean  to  set 
aside  the  words  of  the  Creed,  '  Not  created,  but  be- 

m  Lecture  VII,  p.  208. 
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gotten  ?'  He  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  should  impeach 
him  of  heresy.  Happily,  I  should  be  very  little  listened 
to  if  I  did.  And  I  prize  those  words  of  the  Creed  too 
much,  for  their  positive  worth,  to  degrade  them  by 
turning  them  into  excuses  for  discovering  flaws  in  the 
faith  of  other  men  n." 

We  have  seen  before,  in  Mr.  Maurice's  remarks  on 
SirW.  Hamilton,  the  exact  extent  to  which  his  "Eng- 
lish reverence  for  Scripture"  forbade  him  to  make  a 
man  an  offender  for  a  word.  We  now  see  the  exact 
extent  to  which  his  value  for  the  words  of  the  Creed 
forbids  him  to  make  use  of  them  to  charge  his  neigh- 
bour with  heresy.  He  will  not  assert  the  charge ;  he 
will  only  insinuate  it.  He  will  only  introduce  his  ac- 
cusation with  an  "  I  will  not ;"  and  leave  his  readers 
to  draw  the  desired  inference  for  themselves.  Kind 
and  considerate  censor  !  How  deeply  grateful  ought 
his  antagonist  to  feel  for  this  beautiful  exhibition 
of  brotherly  love  and  Christian  forbearance  !  Mr.  Mau- 
rice "  prizes  the  words  of  the  Creed  ;"  have  we  not  his 
own  voucher  for  the  fact  ?  He  has  also  kindly  given 
us  an  exact  gauge  by  which  we  may  measure  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  prizes  them  ;  for  he  has  intimated 
pretty  plainly  that  in  his  opinion  a  man  does  not  prize 
them,  who  "degrades  them  by  turning  them  into  ex- 
cuses for  discovering  flaws  in  the  faith  of  other  men." 
Let  the  reader  then  calculate  exactly  how  far  the  above 
insinuation  differs  in  point  of  truth  or  charity  from  a 
direct  assertion ;  and  the  result  will  shew  exactly  how 
far  Mr.  Maurice's  method  of  prizing  the  words  of  the 
Creed  differs,  according  to  his  own  confession,  from  not 
prizing  them  at  all.  He  prizes  them  just  so  much  as 
to  make  them  the  means  of  indirectly  hinting  instead 
of  openly  asserting ;  but  not  enough  to  induce  him  to 

n  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  409. 
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abstain  altogether  from  an  accusation  which  is  utterly 
void  of  truth,  and  which  he  must  have  known  to  be 
void  of  truth  at  the  moment  when  he  wrote  it  down. 

I  use  these  last  words  deliberately,  regretting  the 
necessity  of  uttering  them,  but  with  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  no  other  explanation  is  possible.  I  say 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  Mr.  Maurice,  or  for  any 
person  of  average  intelligence,  to  have  read  the  words 
which  he  quotes  from  the  Lecture,  without  seeing  that 
the  Creation  there  spoken  of  does  not  refer  to  Christ, 
but  to  Adam ;  and  that  "  the  human  manifestation  of 
morality"  does  not  mean  the  example  which  Christ  offers 
to  His  disciples,  but  the  law  manifested  by  that  moral 
sense  which  is  common  to  Christian  and  Heathen  alike. 
I  shall  not  now  enter  on  the  question,  whether  the 
words  of  the  Creed,  "  not  created,  but  begotten/'  refer 
to  the  Human  or  to  the  Divine  Nature  of  Christ. 
Mr.  Maurice  has,  I  believe,  a  peculiar  theory  on  that 
point ;  and  his  theory  may  possibly  have  blinded  him  to 
the  sophistry  of  this  portion  of  his  argument.  But  no 
theory  can  excuse  a  man  for  distorting  the  words  of  an 
opponent  to  a  sense  which  he  must  have  known  they 
were  not  intended  to  bear;  and  for  founding  upon  that 
distortion  an  imputation  of  heresy  which  he  must  have 
known  to  be  false  and  calumnious. 

It  is,  I  repeat,  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  find 
myself  compelled  to  bring  a  charge  of  this  nature 
against  one  who  has  so  many  claims  to  respect  as  Mr. 
Maurice.  Nothing  short  of  overwhelming  evidence 
would  induce  me  to  make  it;  nothing  would  gratify 
me  more  than  to  believe  that  this  evidence  can  possi- 
bly be  interpreted  otherwise.  I  would  gladly  believe, 
if  it  were  possible,  that  Mr.  Maurice,  with  all  his  ani- 
mosity, means  to  be  an  honest  and  honourable  oppo- 
nent; that  he  is  one  who  may  unintentionally  mis- 
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understand,  but  who  is  incapable  of  wilfully  misrepre- 
senting. But  in  this  instance  it  is  not  possible.  Let 
ine  repeat  once  more  my  own  words,  with  Mr.  Maurice's 
pretended  interpretation  of  them.  "  God  did  create 
the  human  manifestation  of  morality,  when  He  created 
the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  placed  him  in  those 
circumstances  by  which  the  eternal  principles  of  right 
and  wrong  are  modified  in  relation  to  this  present  life? 
This,  says  or  insinuates  Mr.  Maurice,  is  a  heretical  state- 
ment concerning  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
is  "not  created,  but  begotten'1  from  everlasting  of  the 
Father.  If  any  reader  can  believe  that,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  any  amount  of  prejudice  or  misapprehension, 
the  words  can  honestly  be  supposed  by  any  one  to  bear 
this  construction,  by  all  means  let  Mr.  Maurice  have 
the  benefit  of  that  belief.  I  for  one  cannot. 

This  instance  of  unfairness  is  followed  by  another, 
not  indeed  quite  so  flagrant,  but  still  one  with  regard 
to  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Maurice  was 
not  aware  that  he  was  perverting  his  antagonist's  lan- 
guage to  a  sense  inconsistent  with  all  fair  and  natural 
interpretation.  "  It  is  obvious,"  says  the  Bampton  Lec- 
turer, "  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  the  duty  of  man 
to  forgive  the  trespasses  of  his  neighbour,  rests  pre- 
cisely upon  those  features  of  human  nature  which  can- 
not by  any  analogy  be  regarded  as  representing  an 
image  of  God.  Man  is  not  the  author  of  the  moral 
law :  he  is  not,  as  man,  the  moral  governor  of  his  fel- 
lows :  he  has  no  authority,  merely  as  man,  to  punish 
moral  transgressions  as  such.  It  is  not  as  sin,  but  as 
injury,  that  vice  is  a  transgression  against  man:  it  is 
not  that  his  holiness  is  outraged,  but  that  his  rights  or 
his  interests  are  impaired.  The  duty  of  forgiveness  is 
imposed  as  a  check,  not  upon  the  justice,  but  upon  the 
selfishness  of  man  :  it  is  not  designed  to  extinguish  his 
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indignation  against  vice,  but  to  restrain  his  tendency  to 
exaggerate  his  own  personal  injuries.  The  reasoner 
who  maintains,  *  it  is  a  duty  in  man  to  forgive  sins, 
therefore  it  must  be  morally  fitting  for  God  to  forgive 
them  also,'  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  duty  is  binding 
upon  man  on  account  of  the  weakness  and  ignorance 
and  sinfulness  of  his  nature ;  that  he  is  bound  to  for- 
give, as  one  who  himself  needs  forgiveness ;  as  one 
whose  weakness  renders  him  liable  to  suffering  ;  as  one 
whose  self-love  is  ever  ready  to  arouse  his  passions  and 
pervert  his  judgment n" 

Mr.  Maurice  quotes  these  words,  and  proceeds  at 
once,  notwithstanding  his  professed  abhorrence  of  the 
practice,  to  assail  his  antagonist  with  a  volley  of  iso- 
lated texts.  " 4  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us.'  '  Forgiving  if  ye  have  a 
quarrel  against  any,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath 
forgiven  you0.'  6  0  thou  uricked  servant,  I  forgave  thee 
all  that  debt  because  thou  desiredst  me ;  shouldest  not  thou 
also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow -servant,  even  as  I 
had  pity  on  thee  f — '  It  is  obvious,  on  a  moments  consi- 
deration, that  the  duty  of  a  man  to  forgive  the  trespasses 
of  his  neighbour,  rests  precisely  upon  those  features  of 
human  nature  which  cannot,  by  any  analogy,  be  regarded 
as  representing  an  image  of  God??  Can  you  conceive 

n  Lecture  VII.  p.  214.  inon  on  Forgiveness  of  Injuries, 

0  Mr.  Maurice  cannot  get  out  quoted  in  a  note  to  this  passage, 

of  his  habit  of  inaccuracy,  even  "  The  precepts  to  forgive,  and  to 

when  he    is   quoting    Scripture.  love   our   enemies,"  says  Butler, 

What  he  here  gives  as  one  text  "  do  not  relate  to  that  general  in- 

is  a  mixture  of  two,  Eph.  iv.  32.  dignation  against  injury  and  the 

and  Col.  iii.  13.  authors  of  it,  but  to  this  feeling, 

P  As  Mr.  Maurice  professes  so  or  resentment,  when   raised   by 

deep  a  reverence  for  Bishop  But-  private  or  personal  injury."    Is 

ler,  he  can   hardly   have    over-  it  then  the  "  general  indignation 

looked  the  extract  from  the  Ser-  against  injury  and  the  authors  of 
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a  more  direct  and  literal  opposition  than  you  find 
here*!?"  There  is  no  opposition  at  all,  if  Mr.  Maurice 
would  only  have  the  fairness  to  take  the  words  in  the 
sense  evidently  required  by  their  context.  The  argu- 
ment is  directed  against  those  persons  who  maintain 
that  Christ's  death  cannot  be  an  atonement  for  our 
sins,  because  it  is  more  consistent  with  God's  mercy  to 
forgive  freely  without  any  atonement  whatsoever.  The 
objectors  principally  alluded  to,  whose  exact  words 
are  quoted  in  a  note1;  argue  to  this  effect:  "Men," 
they  say,  "  are  commanded  to  forgive  the  offences  of 
their  fellows,  upon  the  mere  repentance  of  the  offender, 
without  any  atonement  at  all ;  therefore  we  must  con- 
clude that  God  does  the  same."  It  is  against  this 
analogy  that  the  whole  reasoning  is  directed ;  and  by 
its  relation  to  this,  it  must  in  all  fairness  be  inter- 
preted. How  then  does  Mr.  Maurice  attempt  to  refute 
it?  He  takes  texts  in  which  Christ  Himself  declares 
the  conditions  on  which  the  forgiveness  which  He  has 

it,"  or  the  "  resentment  raised  by  addressed  to  Unitarians,  after 
private  or  personal  injury,"  that  quoting  the  objection  precisely 
Mr.  Maurice  considers  as  repre-  as  urged  by  Unitarian  writers, 
senting  an  image  of  God  ?  proceeds  to  test  its  truth  by 
<1  What  is  Revelation?  p.  4 18.  drawing  a  satirical  picture  of  its 
r  See  Lecture  I.  note  14,  re-  principal  opponent,  in  the  per- 
ferred  to  in  Lecture  VII.  note  son  of  "  some  religious  dowager, 
14.  The  names  of  Socinus  and  with  the  newspaper,  from  which 
Priestley,  the  two  writers  first  she  derives  her  faith  and  her 
quoted,  sufficiently  shew  against  charity,  on  the  ottoman  beside 
what  school  of  theologians  the  her ;"  and  then  proceeding  to 
reasoning  is  addressed.  Mr.  tell  us  that  "  the  half- conscious- 
Maurice  may  perhaps  be  angry  ness  of  sin,  which  merely  be- 
because  his  own  Essays  are  re-  gets  a  dread  of  its  punishment, 
ferred  to  in  illustration  of  the  leads  the  fine  religious  lady  to 
same  objection.  But  what  other  the  notion  of  a  satisfaction  and 
position  can  we  assign  to  a  substitution  to  the  Divine  ven- 
writer  who,  in  a  work  expressly  geance." 
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purchased  will  bo  granted  to  men  :  he  takes  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Apostle,  that  we  are  forgiven  for  Christ's 
sake :  and  he  applies  these  passages  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  "  direct  and  literal  opposition"  between  them 
and  the  words  of  a  writer  who  refuses  to  allow  that 
we  are  forgiven  merely  because  we  repent,  and  not  for 
Christ's  sake  at  all !  The  very  parable  to  which  Mr. 
Maurice  refers,  distinctly  teaches  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
forgive  our  brethren  because  we  ourselves  are  sinners : 
the  very  prayer  from  which  he  quotes  is  followed  by 
the  words,  "  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses, 
neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses"  Yet 
Mr.  Maurice  can  find  a  direct  opposition  to  Scripture 
in  the  assertion,  that  the  sinner  whose  trespasses  need 
forgiveness  is  not,  as  a  sinner,  the  exact  image  of 
God  ! 

Mr.  Maurice  continues:  "'The  duty  of  forgiveness 
is  binding  upon  man  on  account  of  the  weakness  and 
ignorance  and  sinful  ness  of  his  nature.' — But  what  if 
the  weakness,  ignorance,  and  sinfulness  of  my  nature 
dispose  me  not  to  forgive?  What  if  one  principal  sign 
of  the  weakness,  ignorance,  sinfulness  of  my  nature  is 
that  I  am  unforgiving?"  This  is  certainly  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  that  a  man's  obligation  to  obey 
a  law  is  invalidated  by  his  disposition  to  transgress 
it.  Most  moralists  would  say  that  the  very  sinfulness 
which  disposes  him  not  to  forgive,  makes  it  all  the 
more  his  duty  to  resist  that  sinfulness,  and  to  forgive 
notwithstanding.  Is  it  not  a  man's  duty  especially  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  those  sins  to  which  by  nature 
lie  is  most  prone?  But  it  is  not  my  intention  now  to 
enter  upon  a  minute  examination  of  Mr.  Maurice's 
ethics.  I  shall  content  myself  with  continuing  to  ex- 
pose the  unfairness  of  his  polemic. 

The  injustice  which  I  shall  next  notice  is  one  far 

G  2 
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more  flagrant  than  any  that  have  preceded  it ;  inasmuch 
as  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  a  most  calumnious  imputa- 
tion, directed  not  only  against  the  individual  nominally 
attacked,  but  against  every  person  who  does  not  accept 
Mr.  Maurice's  peculiar  opinions  concerning  a  Future 
State.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  charge  itself,  I 
must  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  language  by 
which  it  is  introduced.  Certain  writers,  who  have  spe- 
culated very  freely  concerning  what  is  and  what  is  not 
in  their  opinion  compatible  with  the  Divine  Justice, 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Lecture  as  criticizing  the  ways  of 
God".  On  this  Mr.  Maurice  remarks,  "  Mr.  Mansel 
apologizes  very  humbly  for  venturing  '  to  criticize  the 
arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  with  the 
same  freedom  with  which  they  have  criticized  the 
ways  of  God.'  The  last  clause  would  be  highly  com- 


u  Mr.  Maurice  has  entirely 
misunderstood  this  expression ; 
as,  indeed  there  is  hardly  a  sen- 
tence in  the  book  which  he  has 
not  misunderstood.  The  whole 
argument  has  reference  to  a 
class  of  objectors  whose  reason- 
ings, reduced  to  their  simplest 
form,  amount  to  this  :  "  God's 
ways  must  always  be  such  as  we 
think  they  ought  to  be  :  this 
way  is  not  such  as  we  think  it 
ought  to  be  ;  therefore  this  way 
cannot  be  God's  way."  It  is 
this  a  priori  assumption,  that 
God's  ways  must  always  be  mea- 
surable by  man's  rules,  which 
I  think  may  be  rightly  called 
a  criticism  (and  a  tolerably  pre- 
sumptuous one)  of  the  ways  of 
God.  And  it  is  equally  so,  whe- 


ther the  final  result  of  the  rea- 
soning be  to  accept  or  to  reject 
this  or  that  particular  doctrine  as 
an  article  of  belief. 

Mr.Maurice  continues  with  his 
usual  accuracy  :  "  The  tender- 
ness of  Mr.  Mansel  towards  us — 
his  dread  lest  he  should  entirely 
crush  us  with  the  severity  of  his 
criticisms"  —  (where  does  Mr. 
Maurice  find  all  this  ?)  "was  quite 
uncalled  for.  He  may  pour  on  ; 
we  can  endure  many  more  such 
as  these ;  for  there  is  not  one  of 
the  points  upon  which  he  insists, 
which  I  at  least  have  not  always 
taken  for  granted."  The  most 
cursory  inspection  of  the  notes 
to  this  Lecture  might  have  shewn 
him  that  "  I  at  least"  was  not 
one  of  the  persons  referred  to. 
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mendable  in  an  Old-Bailey  advocate;  whether  it  is 
equally  admirable  as  coming  from  a  Clergyman  and  a 
Gentleman,  I  leave  to  the  author's  conscience  V  Mr. 
Maurice  is  doubtless  a  most  competent  person  to  de- 
cide what  language  is  proper  "  as  coming  from  a  Cler- 
gyman and  a  Gentleman."  His  own  writings  furnish 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  fitness  to  lay  down  the  law 
upon  this  point.  Be  it  known  then  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  that  a  Clergyman  and  a  Gentleman  is  on 
no  account  permitted,  on  pain  of  Mr.  Maurice's  heaviest 
displeasure,  to  speak  of  any  person  as  "  criticizing 
the  ways  of  God ;"  but  that  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty, 
on  the  same  high  authority,  to  make  use  of  any  of  the 
following  expressions.  He  may  say  that  his  opponent's 
statements  are  "  such  as  a  Heathen  would  use  to  defend 
the  Sacrifices  which  he  offers  to  a  malignant  power?'." 
He  may  say  that  his  views  "  stir  up  all  the  elements 
of  strife  and  bitterness  in  the  natural  heart ;"  but  do 
not  "stir  the  spirit  to  any  energetic  action  for  God 
or  man7."  He  may  speak  of  his  "  unsightly  and  quite 
portentous  imaginations a;"  of  his  "hardest  and  most 
mischievous  theories'1."  He  may  charge  his  opponent 
with  a  "  confusion  of  our  God  and  Father  with  Moloch 
and  Sivac."  He  may  say  that  "Terms  and  Realities 
are  hopelessly  mingled  in  his  intellect,  nay  even  in  his 
conscience d."  He  may  say  that  "  the  confirmed,  self- 
satisfied  atheist  is  the  only  person  who  can  receive 
such  tidings  without  a  protest6."  And  he  may  parody 
the  Te  Deum,  to  exhibit  as  the  final  result  of  the 

x  What  is  Revelation  9  p.  433.  a  Ibid.  p.  51. 

Y  Preface  to  second  edition  of  b  Ibid.  p.  49. 

Theological  Essays.  c  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  2  1 4, 

z  Theological  Essays  (first  edi-  d  Ibid.  p.  302. 

tion),  p.  315.  e  Ibid.  p.  390. 
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offensive  teaching,  "We  shall  praise  thee,  O  Devil,  we 
shall  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the  lorcK" 

In  culling  these  flowers  of  polemical  rhetoric,  it  is 
not  my  intention  merely  to  retaliate  upon  Mr.  Maurice 
with  a  tu  quoque.  If  I  have  really  offended,  in  how- 
ever slight  a  degree,  against  the  laws  of  literary  cour- 
tesy, it  is  but  an  indifferent  excuse  to  say  that  Mr. 
Maurice  has.  committed  the  same  offence  more  fre- 
quently and  more  grievously.  But  I  am  anxious  to 
know  myself,  and  to  let  others  know,  what  we  may 
say  for  the  future,  and  what  we  may  not.  Mr.  Maurice 
is  my  accuser;  and  I  am  naturally  desirous  to  know  the 
standard  by  which  he  judges  and  condemns.  I  have  no 
infallible  faculty  for  distinguishing  between  that  which 
is  and  that  which  is  not,  "  in  any  matter  whatsoever? 
and  therefore,  among  the  rest,  in  the  matter  of  polite 
speech.  Mr.  Maurice,  who  has,  chooses"  to  teach  by 
example  rather  than  by  precept.  The  foregoing  ex- 
amples, if  they  do  not  constitute  a  very  definite  standard, 
may  at  least,  it  is  hoped,  serve  as  a  step  towards  attain- 
ing one.  It  will  at  any  rate  be  highly  satisfactory  to 
persons  who  are  fond  of  strong  language,  to  know  that 
the  rule  of  clerical  and  gentlemanly  propriety,  what- 
ever else  it  may  include  or  exclude,  gives  them  full 
liberty  to  make  use  of  any  of  the  above  expressions. 

After  thus  rebuking  the  language  of  his  antagonist, 
Mr.  Maurice,  before  proceeding  to  his  main  charge, 
indulges,  by  the  way,  in  another  insinuation  (he  will  not 
venture  on  an  open  assertion)  of  heresy.  Some  pages 
back,  he  had  quoted  from  the  Bampton  Lectures  a 
long  passage,  containing,  among  other  matters,  the 
following  sentence :  "  Can  an  immortal  soul  incur  God's 
wrath  and  condemnation,  only  so  long  as  it  is  united  to 

f  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  439. 
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a  fnortal  body?"  To  this  sentence  be  now  recurs  in 
tbese  words:  "That  Sin  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  a  body, — supposing  the  body  did  cease  to 
exist  in  a  future  state,"  &c.  The  insinuation  is  suffi- 
ciently plain :  his  opponent,  it  is  evident,  intends  to  deny 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  And  how  is  this  insinu- 
ation conveyed  ?  By  the  simple  and  ingenuous  expe- 
dient of  omitting  the  epithet  "mortal." 

I  now  come  to  Mr.  Maurice's  heaviest  imputation;  an 
imputation  which,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it  at  all, 
must  include  not  only  myself,  but  all  persons  who 
differ  from  Mr.  Maurice's  peculiar  views  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Eternal  Punishment.  The  language  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  is  carefully  masked  ;  yet  I  confess  I  see 
not  how  it  can  bear  more  than  one  meaning,  if  it  is  to 
serve  his  purpose  in  any  way.  He  quotes  from  the 
Bampton  Lectures  a  paragraph  which  he  says  "is 
nearly  the  most  tremendous  he  ever  read  in  a  Christian 
writer."  The  author  is  speaking  of  those  who  deny 
the  possibility  of  eternal  punishment,  on  the  ground 
that  evil  cannot  exist  for  ever.  To  this  objection  it  is 
replied.  "  The  real  riddle  of  existence, — the  problem 
which  confounds  all  philosophy, — aye,  and  all  religion 
too,  so  far  as  religion  is  a  thing  of  man's  reason, — is 
the  fact  that  evil  exists  at  all;  not  that  it  exists  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  duration.  Is  not  God  infinitely 
wise  and  holy  and  powerful  now?  and  does  not  sin 
exist  along  with  that  infinite  holiness  and  wisdom  and 
power?  Is  God  to  become  more  holy,  more  wise,  more 
powerful  hereafter;  and  must  evil  be  annihilated  to  make 
room  for  His  perfections  to  expand  s?"  These  words 
rouse  Mr.  Maurice  to  such  a  degree  of  indignation,  that 
he  exclaims — "  If  they  are  true,  let  us  burn  our  Bibles; 
let  us  tell  our  countrymen,  that  the  Agony  and  Bloody 

§  Lecture  VII.  p.  222. 
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Sweat  of  Christ,  His  Cross  and  Passion,  His  Death  and 
Burial,  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension  mean  nothing*1." 
Here  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  see  what  this  vehement 
language  implies.  It  implies  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  "  mean  nothing/'  unless  they  actually  save,  not 
only  every  man,  but  the  devil  and  his  angels ;  for  less 
than  this  will  not  amount  to  the  utter  extinction  of  all 
evil.  Will  Mr.  Maurice  tell  us  what  portion  of  the 
Bible  is  to  be  burnt,  as  asserting  this  universal  redemp- 
tion ?  Mr.  Maurice  continues  :  "But  oh,  friend  !  do  not 
let  us  lose  the  lesson  which  this  language  is  to  teach  us. 
What  I  was,  in  my  haste  \  about  to  condemn  in  Mr. 
Mansel,  is  in  you  and  me.  We  have  been  tolerating 
evil ;  we  have  been  believing  that  because  it  exists,  it 
may  just  as  well  be  immortal.  This  is  the  unbelief 
which  has  paralyzed  all  our  arms  and  all  our  hearts. 
This  it  is  which  makes  us  patient  of  baseness  and 
cowardice  in  ourselves,  which  makes  us  indifferent  how 
much  of  moral  corruption  there  is  in  the  world.  We 
have  said  to  ourselves,  What  is  there  in  that  little 
word  *for  ever'?  Is  not  God  good  now?  Yet  He 
suffers  evil.  We  who  are  pledged  by  the  vows  of  our 
Ordination,  as  well  as  by  the  vows  of  our  Baptism,  to 
resist  evil  to  the  death, — we  have  been  actually  propa- 
gating this  accursed  denial,  we  have  been  investing  it 
with  sacred  names,  we  have  been  making  it  a  part  of 
our  orthodoxy.  Do  you  think  that  this  can  go  on  ? 
Is  not  this  habit  of  mind  destroying  the  vitals  of  the 
Nation,  the  vitals  of  the  Church  ? " 

Mr.  Maurice  at  any  rate  has  now  shaken  himself  free 

&   What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  436.  as  if  it  had  actually  been  pro- 

i  Mr.  Maurice  will  not  retract  nounced;  and  moreover,  if  written 

his  purposes,  howeverhastily they  "in  haste,"  was  at  least  deliber- 

mayhavebeen formed.  The  "con-  ately    printed    and    deliberately 

demnation"  in  this  case  is  inti-  published. 

mated  in  language  quite  as  plain 
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of  "  tins  accursed  denial."  Whatever  it  may  have  been 
once,  it  is  evidently  no  "part  of  his  orthodoxy"  now. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  self-accusing  we 
of  the  above  passage  is  now  no  longer  applicable  to 
himself; — if  indeed  it  is  intended  to  be  literally  inter- 
preted at  all,  and  is  not  rather  one  of  those  oratorical 
devices  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  when  he 
finds  it  convenient  to  convey  his  accusations  in  an  in- 
direct form-  But  however  this  may  be,  one  thing  at 
least  is  clear.  The  anathema  which  Mr.  Maurice  utters 
with  such  vehemence  includes  at  least  every  person 
who  holds  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  above 
quotation  from  the  Bampton  Lectures  ;  for  he  "  con- 
demns" the  Lecturer  on  the  evidence  of  that  quota- 
tion alone.  It  is  impossible  to  attach  any  meaning  to 
his  remarks,  if  they  do  not  mean  this.  The  belief  that 
evil  is  not  to  be  finally  annihilated  is  the  "  accursed 
denial"  which  is  the  parent  of  such  awful  conse- 
quences :  the  opposite  belief,  which  Mr.  Maurice  him- 
self holds,  is  the  only  mode  of  escape  from  them. 
What  then  do  his  accusations  mean,  if  they  mean  any 
thing  at  all  ?  They  can  mean  only  this : — that  the  want 
of  a  belief  in  the  final  annihilation  of  all  evil,  neces- 
sarily makes  men  indifferent  to  the  extent  of  its  exist- 
ence now; — that  none  can  earnestly  strive  against  it, 
except  such  as  have  that  belief.  In  other  words :  he 
virtually  asserts  that  every  Clergyman  and  every 
Christian,  unless  he  believes  in  the  final  salvation  or 
final  annihilation,  not  only  of  all  evil  men,  but  also  of 
all  evil  spirits,  is  faithless  to  the  vows  of  his  Ordination 
and  his  Baptism, — is  not  earnestly  endeavouring  to  fight 
against  the  devil  and  his  works, — is  careless  whether 
the  evil  which  he  sees  in  the  world  is  more  or  less  in 
amount.  If  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Maurice's 
accusation,  why  does  he  attach  these  tremendous  words 
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to  his  denunciation  of  this  particular  doctrine  ?  If  it 
is  the  meaning,  what  a  fearful  condemnation  does  he 
dare  to  pronounce  against  all  who  differ  from  himself! 

I  am  not  fond  of  judging  of  doctrines  by  their  sup- 
posed moral  effect  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  hold 
them.  I  have  -often  heard  it  objected  against  Mr. 
Maurice's  doctrine  (or  at  any  rate  what  the  objectors 
-supposed  to  be  his  doctrine)  of  the  final  salvation  of 
all  men,  that  it  is  calculated  to  make  men  easy  and 
careless  with  regard  to  the  commission  of  sin.  I  do 
not  make  this  charge  myself.  I  believe  that  it  may  be 
as  little  applicable  to  Mr.  Maurice  as  to  those  who 
differ  from  him.  I  believe  that  men  may  be  equally 
sincere  and  earnest  in  their  warfare  against  evil  in  this 
life,  whether  they  believe  or  not  in  its  complete  anni- 
hilation hereafter.  But  if  this  charge  is  unjust  as  re- 
gards Mr.  Maurice,  he  has  at  least  shewn  that  he  can 
retort  the  injustice  with  accumulated  interest  upon  all 
who  believe  otherwise  than  as  he  teaches. 


XT. 

I  shall  not  have  very  much  to  say  on  Mr.  Maurice's 
last  Letter.  The  principal  part  of  it  is  occupied  with 
remarks  on  the  internal  evidences  of  the  Bible, — re- 
marks in  which  there  is  much  that  is  true  and  much 
that  is  beautifully  expressed  ;  but  not  much,  us  far  as  I 
can  see,  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  professed  purpose 
of  his  argument.  Having  no  wish  to  deny  or  to  depre- 
ciate any  thing  that  he  has  said  on  this  point,  I  shall 
only  observe  that  the  evidence  which  men  may  have  of 
"  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  from  their  own  personal 
experience k"  is,  as  may  naturally  be  expected,  chiefly 
valuable  to  those  who  have  known  the  experience ; 

k  P.  464. 
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and  is  therefore  of  comparatively  little  avail  as  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  do  not  believe,  or  to  those  who 
proclaim  an  experience  of  an  opposite  character. 

Mr.  Maurice  however  at  length  returns  to  the  direct 
attack  ;  and  at  once  resumes  his  usual  style  of  invec- 
tive founded  on  misrepresentation.  He  thus  sums  up 
what  he  professes  to  regard  as  his  antagonist's  argu- 
ment. 

"  Now,  you  rebels  !  we  have  given  you  arguments 
such  as  ought  to  convince  you.  Take  all,  or  reject 
allV 

No  doubt,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  such  interpolations  as 
"  Now,  you  rebels,"  any  mode  of  reasoning  may  be 
made  to  look  excessively  harsh  and  overbearing ;  but 
the  fault  is  entirely  due  to  the  interpolator,  and  not  to 
the  author  whose  language  is  thus  dishonestly  per- 
verted. The  "All  or  Nothing  doctrine,"1"  which  Mr. 
Maurice  so  fiercely  denounces,  and  which  he  regards  as 
"  the  proper  dialect  of  inquisitors,  quite  out  of  date 
when  there  are  no  swords  to  maintain  it  with,"  may  be 
stated  plainly  and  clearly  in  the  words  of  his  revered 
teacher,  Bishop  Butler,  (rather  a  curious  type  of  an 
inquisitor,)  whose  statements,  when  given  in  his  own 
language,  almost  always  manage  to  come  into  direct 
collision  with  those  of  this  admiring  disciple.  "  The 
design  of  the  following  Treatise/'  says  Butler,  "  will  be 
to  shew,  that  the  several  parts  principally  objected 
against  in  this  moral  and  Christian  dispensation,  in- 
cluding its  scheme,  its  publication,  and  the  proof  which 
God  has  afforded  us  of  its  truth ;  that  the  particular 
parts  principally  objected  against  in  this  whole  dispen- 
sation, are  analogous  to  what  is  experienced  in  the 
constitution  and  course  of  Nature,  or  Providence  ;  that 
the  chief  objections  themselves  which  are  alleged  against 

•.IP.  468,  m  So  styled  by  Mr.  Maurice,  Preface,  p.  ix. 
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the  former,  are  no  other  than  what  may  be  alleged  ivith 
like  justness  against  the  latter,  where  they  are  found  in 
fact  to  be  inconclusive™"  This  is  the  simple  argument, 
divested  of  unnecessary  compliment  and  unnecessary 
abuse.  Such  interpolations  as  Mr.  Maurice  has  in- 
dulged in  are  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  reasoning ;  and, 
in  spite  of  his  insinuations  to  the  contrary,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  not  found  in  the 
Bampton  Lectures.  Mr.  Maurice  continues,  "  As  long 
as  I  believe  the  Bible,  I  shall  hate  that  mode  of  speak- 
ing." I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  that  mode  of 
speaking  :  it  is  Mr.  Maurice's  and  not  mine  :  but  if  he 
really  believes  it  to  be  as  hateful  as  he  says ;  what,  by 
his  own  confession,  must  we  think  of  his  own  conduct, 
in  inventing  it  for  the  purpose  of  attributing  it  to  an 
opponent  ?  This  is  certainly  a  novel  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing his  belief  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  his  "  philosophical  method  and  ordinary 
English  justice."  Not  being  able  to  make  his  oppo- 
nent's argument  sufficiently  hateful  by  stating  it  in  its 
original  language,  he  generously  supplies  the  deficiency 
by  inserting  abusive  epithets  of  his  own  invention. 

Mr.  Maurice  seems  determined  to  leave  no  corner 
of  the  Bampton  Lectures  unassailed.  After  going 
through  the  body  of  the  work,  he  falls  back  upon  the 
texts,  which  he  considers  to  be  used  "  with  little  rever- 
ence," "  merely  to  point  a  sentence  or  confound  an  op- 
ponent, without  the  least  reference  to  the  occasion  on 
which  they  were  spoken,  or  to  the  meaning  which  they 
must  bear  in  the  Sacred  Volume  °."  I  have  already 
said  that  Mr.  Maurice's  idea  of  reverence  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  mine ;  and  I  have  shewn  that  he  has  no 
objection,  upon  convenient  occasions,  to  "  point  a  sen- 
tence or  confound  an  opponent,"  by  quoting  texts  of 

11  Introduction  to  the  Analogy.         °  What  is  Revelation  ?   p.  469. 
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Scripture  divorced  from  their  context?."  Probably 
also,  his  estimate  of  the  meaning  which  the  words 
"  must  bear  in  the  Sacred  Volume,"  notwithstanding 
his  imperative  must,  may  be  open  to  some  question. 

For  example :  he  begins  by  objecting  to  the  text  of 
the  first  Lecture  (Deut.  iv.  2.),  because  Moses  is  here 
beginning  "  to  set  forth  the  privileges  of  his  people,  in 
that  the  Living  God  had  come  so  near  to  them,  in  that 
He  had  spoken  to  them  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
in  that  lie  had  given  them  ordinances  which  would 
make  them  a  wise  and  understanding  people  in  the 
sight  of  the  nations,  if  they  remembered  Him,  the  un- 
seen God,  and  did  not  bow  down  to  the  likeness  of  any 
created  thing."  But  surely,  if  we  in  any  degree  share 
in  these  privileges  of  the  chosen  people ;  if  the  Bible 
is  to  us  the  word  of  God,  no  less  than  the  Law  of 
Moses  was  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  prohibition  against  adding  to  it  or  taking  from 
it  may  not  be  as  applicable  to  us  as  to  them,  and  as 
liable  to  be  transgressed  now  as  then.  Mr.  Maurice 
calls  such  an  application  "  monstrous ;"  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  wherein  the  monstrosity  consists.  Is  it  in 
believing  that  the  Bible  has  any  definite  meaning 
which  is  capable  of  addition  or  subtraction  ? 

His  three  next  objections,  against  the  texts  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  seventh  Lectures  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20- 
23,  Psalm  Ixv.  2,  Ezek.  xviii.  25  i),  are  based  upon  the 

P  See  especially  pp.  21.61,  Mr.  Mansel  had  acknowledged 

8  r .  any  connection  between  the  Old 

q  In  his  remarks  on  the  first  and  New  Testament,  would  not 

of  these  texts,  Mr.  Maurice  gar-  this  passage  have  led  him  to  that 

bles  the  language  of  Scripture  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Se- 

in  a  manner  which  has  already  cond  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 

brought  upon  him  the  severe  in  which  St.  Paul  contrasts  the 

animadversion  of  one  of  his  re-  Old  Dispensation  with  the  New 

viewers.  He  says  (p.  470),  "  If  in  this  very  respect,  winding  up 


point  which  separates  his  philosophy  from  mine,  and 
turn,  not  on  the  meaning  which  the  texts  "  must  bear 
in  the  Sacred  Volume,"  but  on  that  which  they  must 
bear  to  suit  Mr.  Maurice's  speculations.  He  holds  the 
Bible  to  be  a  complete  revelation  of  the  infinite  as 
infinite.  I  hold  it  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  infinite 
to  the  finite  capacities  of  men.  The  question,  how  far 
these  texts  are  applicable  to  my  argument,  turns  upon 
this  difference. 

He  next  objects  to  the  text  of  the  second  Lecture 
(i  Tim.  vi.  20,  21),  on  the  ground  that  the  Lecture  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  contains  "  more  logical  subtleties 
than  were  ever  gathered  into  a  sermon  before."  My 
reading  of  sermons  is  not  sufficiently  exhaustive  to 
enable  me  to  verify  this  comprehensive  statement ; 
but,  granting  its  truth,  what  then?  The  whole  purpose 
of  the  Lecture  was  to  shew  that  these  logical  and  rrie- 


with  the  memorable  words,  *  And 
we  all  with  open  face  beholding 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory?'"  It  would  scarcely  be 
believed,  without  the  witness  of 
his  own  citation,  that  Mr.  Mau- 
rice, while  in  the  very  act  of 
charging  his  opponent  with 
misinterpreting  Scripture,  omits 
from  the  text  of  St.  Paul  the 
very  words  which  shew  that  its 
meaning  is  the  direct  reverse  of 
that  which  he  assigns  to  it : — 
"  beholding  as  in  a  glass  (<ar- 
oTTTpi£dp.€voi)  the  glorv  of  the 
Lord."  Was  Mr.  Maurice  afraid 
that,  if  he  had  cited  the  text  en- 
tire, the  language  would  have 
recalled  another  passage  of  the 
same  Apostle,  in  which  a  similar 


expression,  "we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly"  (81  ecroTrrpov  ev  al- 
vlyfj.aTi),  is  directly  contrasted 
with  seeing  -''face  to  face?"  It 
is  an  unfairness  similar  in  kind, 
if  not  quite  so  flagrant,  that  Mr. 
Maurice  speaks  of  St.  Paul  as 
contrasting  the  Old  Dispensation 
with  the  New  in  this  very  re- 
spect;  whereas  the  Apostle  him- 
self expressly  tells  us  that  he 
refers,  not  to  that  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  which  Moses 
is  told  that  he  cannot  see  the 
face  of  God;  but  to  that  in  which 
it  is  said  that  "  the  children  of 
Israel  could  not  stedfastly  be- 
hold the  face  of  Moses."  Yet  the 
man  who  can  do  this  dares  to 
charge  his  opponent  with  empty^- 
ing  texts  of  their  significance  ! 
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taphysical  subtleties,  and  the  philosophy  with  which 
they  are  connected,  are  utterly  inadequate  to  convey  a 
knowledge  of  God,  and  may  properly  be  ranked  with 
those  very  "profane  and  vain  babblings"  against  which 
the  Apostle's  language  is  directed. 

His  two  next  objections  are  again  based  on  his  own 
peculiar  scheme  of  religious  philosophy  or  theosopby. 
He  objects  to  the  text  of  the  fifth  Lecture  (i  Cor.  i. 
21-24.),  because  "the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power 
of  God"  (why  does  he  invert  the  order?)  are  not 
understood  to  mean  "  what  God  is  in  His  Absolute 
Nature."  He  has  not  explained  to  us  whether  he 
means  the  Absolute  to  be  here  taken  in  its  Hegelian 
sense  ;  or  whether  he  considers  the  quotations  given 
in  this  Lecture  from  Hegel,  Marheineke,  and  Strauss, 
to  be  the  true  comment  on  St.  Paul's  language.  Again, 
he  objects  to  the  verse  from  the  same  Epistle  (ii.  n.) 
prefixed  to  the  sixth  Lecture,  because  "  the  object  of 
the  sermon  is  to  shew  that  we  cannot  know  the  mind 
of  God."  "The  object  of  the  sermon"  is  to  shew  that 
we  can  know  the  mind  of  God  only  in  that  degree  and 
manner  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  reveal  it.  What 
that  degree  and  manner  is,  whether  absolute  or  rela- 
tive, perfect  or  imperfect,  is  a  question  on  which  it 
may  be  possible  to  differ  from  Mr.  Maurice  without 
detracting  from  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Maurice  is  indignant  at  the  text  chosen 
for  the  concluding  Lecture  (St.  John  v.  36),  because 
the  Lecturer  does  not  adopt  Mr.  Maurice's  mode  of 
defending  certain  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
charges  which  have  been  brought  against  their  moral 
character.  "  He  assumes,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "  that 
they  were  not  part  of  God's  Order,  but  exceptions,  or 
departures  from  that  Order r."  He  assumes  no  such 
r  What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  474. 
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thing :  he  only  maintains  that  they  may  be  departures 
from  man's  conceptions  of  God's  Order.  That  miracles, 
whether  in  the  physical  or  in  the  moral  nature  of  things, 
are  parts  of  the  Plan  of  God's  Providence,  is  not  ques- 
tioned :  it  is  only  doubted  whether  that  Plan  is  in  all 
its  parts  exactly  represented  by  the  human  conception 
of  Law.  Kant,  who  believed  the  moral  law  to  be  the 
only  evidence  of  a  divine  command,  consistently  as- 
serted that  Abraham  ought  positively  to  have  refused 
to  offer  up  his  son,  on  the  ground  that  the  moral  pro- 
hibition was  more  certainly  divine  than  the  positive 
injunction8;  and  this  objection  has  been  repeated  by 
writers  of  the  present  day.  If  we  insist  on  maintaining 
(as  Mr.  Maurice  seems  to  maintain,  otherwise  his  ob- 
jection has  no  meaning)  that  the  human  Order  is  identi- 
cal with  the  divine,  this  objection  seems  to  me  to  be 
unanswerable,  and  to  condemn  equally  the  Patriarch's 
faith  and  the  Apostle's  approbation  of  that  faith.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  admit  that  the  human  Law  is  not 
always  the  exact  measure  of  the  Divine  Order,  we  may 
possibly  find  in  that  admission  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  objection. 


I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Maurice  and  his  criti- 
cisms. I  have  thought  it  due  to  his  previous  reputa- 
tion to  make  a  reply  to  his  present  attack  :  for  the 
future  I  shall  probably  think  it  due  to  my  own  cha- 
racter, to  decline  all  further  vindication  of  it  against  an 
assailant  who  uses  such  weapons  as  Mr.  Maurice  has 
condescended  to  employ.  If  the  misrepresentations 
which  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  pages  are 

8  Streit  der  Facultaten,  p.  3  21.  ed.  Rosenkranz.  Compare  Bampton 
Lectures,  L.  II.  note  1 1 . 
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intentional,  their  author  has  put  himself  out  of  the  pale 
of  honourable  controversy :  if  they  are  unintentional, 
he  has  shewn  himself  utterly  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  book  which  he  has  attacked  with  such  sound 
and  fury.  In  either  case,  I  hold  myself  absolved  from 
the  obligation  to  take  any  further  notice  of  him,  let 
him  preach  against  me  or  write  against  me  as  much  as 
he  pleases. 

After  all,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Mr.  Maurice  should 
have  been  so  very  angry.  He  might  have  refuted  the 
Bampton  Lectures,  so  far  as  they  interfere  with  any 
thing  that  he  wishes  to  teach,  much  more  effectually 
and  with  more  decency.  He  is  indignant  at  the  denial 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  is  attainable  by  man. 
Very  well ;  let  him  give  us  that  knowledge  ;  and  he 
will  have  refuted  the  denier,  more  completely  than 
Diogenes  refuted  Zeno,  by  actually  doing  that  which  is 
declared  to  be  impossible.  Only  he  must  not  expect 
us  to  rest  satisfied  with  his  bare  assertion  that  his  Infi- 
nite is  the  true  and  genuine  Infinite,  without  giving  us 
some  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  known  to  be  so. 
He  must  not  expect  us  to  sift  and  criticize  and  reject 
the  "  Begrijf  of  the  Teutonic  doctors,"  and  the  whole 
philosophy  of  "  notions,"  and  to  accept  without  question 
— what  I  must  not  call  his  conception,  for  he  will  have 
no  such  thing,  but  his  super-conception,  or  his  intuition, 
or  whatever  else  may  be  the  shape  in  which  his  teaching 
passes  into  our  minds, — merely  because  he  solemnly  as- 
sures us  that  it  is  something  better  than  conceptions, 
that  it  is  the  reality  itself.  Neither  must  he  expect  us 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  bare  assurance  that  this  must  be 
the  Infinite  because  it  is  revealed ;  for  this  involves  two 
previous  questions  ;  first,  whether  revelation  is  intended 
to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  Infinite  as  such ;  and  se- 
condly, whether  his  interpretation  of  the  revelation  is 
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in  all  cases  the  true  one.  He  must  be  well  aware  that, 
even  setting  aside  the  obnoxious  Bampton  Lecturer  as 
a  sophist  and  a  schoolman,  there  are  other  writers, 
whose  names  are  at  least  entitled  to  respect  and  their 
statements  to  consideration,  who  have  asserted  similar 
views  with  regard  to  the  purposes  of  revelation l.  Let 
him  shew  us  clearly  that  these  writers  are  wrong,  and 
why  they  are  wrong.  Let  him  point  out  any  clear  arid 
distinct  characteristics  of  the  Infinite,  whether  within 
or  above  our  "  conceptions "  is  of  no  consequence,  pro- 
vided they  are  intelligible  and  communicable.  Let  him 
shew  how  these  characteristics  are  exhibited  in  the  facts 
and  doctrines  of  revelation ;  and  his  task  is  done. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  I  can  go  along  with  him.  At 
least  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  something  towards 
clearing  the  ground  on  which  he  will  have  to  build. 
He  has  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  German 
Begriff,  and  with  all  other  notions  and  conceptions 
whatsoever u ;  and  I  have  at  least  attempted  to  shew 
that  no  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  has  hi- 
therto been  acquired  by  means  of  these.  At  the  next 
step  indeed  we  must  part  company;  for  I  have  de- 
clared my  belief  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  as 
such  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties ;  while  he 
is  confident  that  it  may  be  acquired  by  some  process  of 
rising  above  our  conceptions,  through  the  intuitions  of 
a  superior  faculty  which  distinguishes  between  that 
which  is  and  that  which  is  not.  Very  well :  my  scep- 
ticism on  this  point  does  not  make  the  attempt  un- 
lawful. He  or  any  other  man  is  at  liberty  to  try  the 
experiment.  But  surely  a  philosopher  possessed  of 

t  See  Bampton  Lectures,  Lect.  III.  note  33  ;  IV.  note  25 ;  V. 
note  13. 

u  See  What  is  Revelation  ?  pp.  242,  265,  306,  352. 
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such  instruments  might  move  on  to  his  assured  triumph 
in  the  quiet  confidence  of  power,  without  all  this  pre- 
liminary reviling  of  those  who  doubt  the  feasibility  of 
the  unaccomplished  task. 

For  myself,  I  must  freely  confess  that  if  I  doubted 
before,  my  doubts  have  not  been  removed  by  the  per- 
usal of  Mr.  Maurice's  book.  There  is  much  in  his 
teaching  which  if  I  take  at  all,  I  must  necessarily  take 
entirely  on  trust ;  for  I  have  no  means  of  verifying  it. 
He  speaks  great  things  of  a  certain  "  faculty  in  man 
that  can  be  brought  to  perceive  that  which  is,  and  to 
reject  that  which  is  not,  in  any  matter  whatsoever ;" 
especially  "when  we  are  called  to  pay  the  highest  re- 
verence and  worship  to  a  certain  object  or  objects  x." 
This  faculty,  it  appears,  is  not  peculiar  to  himself,  but 
possessed  by  all  mankind.  Let  us  listen  then  with  due 
reverence  to  what  it  has  to  tell  us ;  but  surely  we  must 
first  know  when  it  speaks,  and  how  its  voice  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  others.  Mr.  Maurice  has  frequently 
spoken  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  abhorrence  of 
much  of  the  "popular  theology"  of  the  present  day. 
Of  course,  therefore,  those  who  accept  that  theology 
do  so,  not  by  virtue  of  their  is-and-is-not-faculty,  but 
by  virtue  of  some  other  faculty  which  is  unable  to  make 
the  necessary  distinction.  It  seems,  then,  that  with 
reference  to  the  highest  of  all  questions,  this  faculty, 
notwithstanding  its  universality,  may  lie  dormant  in 
many  men  ;  many  may  not  be  conscious  that  they  pos- 
sess it  at  all.  It  seems,  then,  that  we  still  require  a 
second  faculty  of  is  and  is  not,  to  tell  us  when  the  first 
is  speaking  and  when  it  is  not.  Mr.  Maurice,  we  will 
suppose,  teaches  certain  truths  (he  has  told  us  that 
truth  means  the  thing  that  is)  which  he  has  discovered 
by  the  exercise  of  this  faculty.  Those  who  can  under- 

x   What  is  Revelation  ?  p.  259. 
H  2 
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stand  and  accept  his  teaching  do  so  by  the  same  fa- 
culty. But  what  is  to  become  of  those  who  are  not 
conscious  of  possessing  the  faculty,  and  who  find  them- 
selves unable  to  discern  intuitively  whether  Mr.  Mau- 
rice's teaching  is  true  or  not  ?  Must  they  take  it  all 
upon  trust,  judging  by  his  faculty  in  the  absence  or 
silence  of  their  own  ? 

I  confess  to  one  difficulty  which  hinders  me  from 
adopting  this  course.  If  I  am  to  accept  a  message  on 
trust,  I  must  have  some  confidence  in  the  credentials 
of  the  messenger.  If  I  cannot  judge  of  the  trutji  of  a 
doctrine  directly,  by  an  intuitive  discernment  of  the 
objects  of  which  it  treats,  I  must  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  assistance  indirectly,  by  examining  the  effects 
which  it  produces.  I  may  not  be  able  to  bring  Mr. 
Maurice's  teaching  to  the  test  of  an  infallible  faculty 
which  discerns  that  which  is ;  but  I  see  that  he  has 
produced  a  book  which^  for  gross  misrepresentation,  in- 
sulting sneers,  coarse  invective,  and  calumnious  impu- 
tations, has,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  parallel  in  the 
literature  of  the  present  generation.  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  tree  which  bears  such  fruit :  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  cause  which  needs  to  be  supported  by  such 
means.  This  specimen  at  least  of  his  faculty  for  dis- 
tinguishing that  which  is  from  that  which  is  not,  in 
any  matter  whatsoever,  is  not  favourable  to  its  preten- 
sions. I  am  quite  certain  that  he  has  not  discovered, 
in  many  places,  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  meaning 
of  the  Bampton  Lectures.  On  this  point  at  least  I 
have  a  right  to  be  my  own  interpreter.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  distinguishing  between  what 
is  and  what  is  not  fairness  of  reasoning  and  decency  of 
language.  His  arguments,  where  I  could  find  any,  I 
have  endeavoured  fairly  to  answer;  his  misrepresenta- 
tions I  have  pointed  out  in  sufficient  number ;  but  his 
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sneers  and  inuendoes  and  invectives  have  been  noticed 
only  incidentally,  as  they  have  happened  to  be  mixed 
up  with  more  important  matters.  I  must  now  content 
myself  with  referring  my  readers  to  the  book  itself,  in 
further  justification  of  what  I  have  said  of  the  temper 
in  which  it  is  written.  , 

This  controversy,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  may  now 
be  considered  at  an  end.  Its  further  decision  I  am 
content  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  judge  of  Mr.  Maurice's  book  honestly 
and  impartially :  it  is  for  others  to  say  whether  I  have 
succeeded.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  one  who  has 
been  attacked  as  I  have  been  by  Mr.  Maurice,  to  avoid 
entirely  the  infusion  of  personal  feelings  into  his  de- 
fence. If  I  have  thereby  done  Mr.  Maurice  any  in- 
justice, the  remedy  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  has  through- 
out his  book  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  his  readers,  by 
employing  every  means  in  his  power  to  excite  indig- 
nation and  abhorrence  against  the  individual  whom  he 
has  honoured  with  his  censures.  The  criterion  may 
have  been  unfairly  appealed  to  in  this  instance ;  but 
still  it  is  the  authority  by  whose  final  judgment  the 
question  must  be  decided ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  reference.  Those  readers  who  honestly 
feel  that  the  perusal  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  has  pro- 
duced on  their  minds  the  same  impression  which  it 
has  produced  upon  that  of  Mr.  Maurice,  are  not  likely 
to  be  reasoned  out  of  that  feeling  by  any  arguments 
of  mine.  Those  who  feel  otherwise,  and  I  know  that 
there  aje  many  such,  have  now  ample  means  of  de- 
ciding for  themselves  how  far  Mr.  Maurice  is  entitled 
to  the  character  of  a  just  or  a  generous  antagonist. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


J.N  the  preceding  observations  I  have  been  com- 
pelled reluctantly  to  assume  a  tone  of  some  personality 
towards  my  antagonist,  and,  still  more  reluctantly,  at 
times  to  mix  that  personality  with  questions  of  a  sa- 
cred character.  I  would  gladly  have  avoided  this ; 
but  I  could  see  no  way  of  doing  justice  to  myself  with- 
out pointing  out  my  opponent's  errors  and  misrepre- 
sentations; and  such  a  mode  of  controversy  unavoid- 
ably assumes  a  personal  character.  I  have  no  wish  to 
continue  this  tone,  as  I  have  never  assumed  it  before 
the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Maurice  himself  admits  in 
his  Preface  that  I  have  treated  him,  both  on  former 
occasions  and  in  the  Bampton  Lectures,  with  a  courtesy 
to  which  he  considers  himself  as  having  "  no  claim." 
He  has  certainly  in  his  last  work  done  his  best  to 
destroy  whatever  claim  he  may  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed ;  and,  regarding  that  work  as  a  solitary  and 
exceptional  instance,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  avow  my 
conviction  that  it  is  utterly  unworthy  both  of  its  au- 
thor's previous  character  and  of  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats.  Such  a  conviction  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  be  expressed  in  terms  of  compliment.  But 
in  every  other  relation  than  as  the  author  of  this  book, 
I  shall  endeavour  still  to  speak  of  Mr.  Maurice  with 
that  respect  to  which  he  is  eminently  entitled,  and 
which  I  trust  will  not  be  permanently  impaired  by  his 
present  temporary  outbreak  of  bitterness  and  injustice. 
But  having  now  disposed  of  the  personal  part  of  the  con- 
troversy, dismissing  altogether  Mr.  Maurice's  criticisms, 
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and  looking  solely  to  his  Theology,  I  would  ask  in  con- 
clusion, apart  from  all  personalities,  what  is  the  real 
substance  of  that  Revelation  which  Mr.  Maurice  under- 
takes to  proclaim,  and  which  he  is  so  angry  with  his 
opponent  for,  as  he  thinks,  denying?  It  is  not  easy, 
even  after  reading  carefully  through  Mr.  Maurice's  book, 
to  ascertain  with  any  clearness  what  his  teaching  really 
means.  I  can  state  only  what  it  appears  to  me  to  mean  ; 
and  if  I  in  any  respect  misrepresent  it,  it  is  far  from 
my  intention  to  do  so.  The  following  passages  from 
the  two  antagonistic  works  (for  antagonistic  Mr.  Mau- 
rice has  chosen  to  make  them)  may  be  selected  as  fur- 
nishing materials  for  this  inquiry  : 

"  But  if  this  is  the  lesson  taught  us  by  that  earlier 
manifestation  in  which  God  is  represented  under  the 
likeness  of  human  attributes,  what  may  we  learn  from 
that  later  and  fuller  revelation  which  tells  us  of  One 
who  is  Himself  both  God  and  Man  ?  The  Father  has 
revealed  Himself  to  mankind  under  human  types  and 
images,  that  He  may  appeal  more  earnestly  and  effectu- 
ally to  man's  consciousness  of  the  human  spirit  within 
him.  The  Son  has  done  more  than  this :  He  became 
for  our  sakes  very  Man,  made  in  all  things  like  unto 
His  brethren ;  the  Mediator  between  God  and  men, 
being  both  God  and  Man.  Herein  is  our  justification, 
if  we  refuse  to  aspire  beyond  those  limits  of  human 
thought  in  which  He  has  placed  us.  Herein  is  our 
answer,  if  any  man  would  spoil  us  through  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit.  Is  it  irrational  to  contemplate  God 
under  symbols  drawn  from  the  human  consciousness? 
Christ  is  our  pattern  :  ;  for  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily.'  Is  it  unphilosophical  that 
our  thoughts  of  God  should  be  subject  to  the  law  of 
time  ?  It  was  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come, 
that  God  sent  forth  His  Son.  Does  the  philosopher 
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bid  us  strive  to  transcend  the  human,  and  to  annihilate 
our  own  personality  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite  ?  The 
Apostle  tells  us  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
shall  '  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  arid  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.' 
Does  human  wisdom  seek,  by  some  transcendental 
form  of  intuition,  to  behold  God  as  He  is  in  His  in- 
finite nature ;  repeating  in  its  own  manner  the  request 
of  Philip,  *  Lord  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth 
us?'  Christ  Himself  has  given  the  rebuke  and  the  re- 
ply :  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ; 
and  how  sayest  thou  then,  Shew  us  the  Father?5" — 
Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  153-155. 

"  Is  this  Infinite  anything,  or  everything,  or  nothing  ? 
If  we  set  this  question  distinctly  before  ourselves,  if 
we  treat  it  as  the  question  which  God  is  awakening  in 
all  men's  hearts,  I  believe  the  New  Testament  will  be 
read  with  an  interest  with  which  it  has  never  been 
read  ;  that  it  will  be  taken  more  literally  than  it  has 
ever  been  taken;  that  the  acts  and  words  of  Christ, 
His  miracles^  His  parables,  His  death,  His  resurrection, 
His  ascension,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  the  preaching 
and  letters  of  the  Apostles,  the  final  unveiling  to  the 
Beloved  Disciple,  will  all  come  forth  as  parts  of  the 
answer  to  the  question — as  declarations  that  the  Eter- 
nal and  the  Infinite  is  not  the  Nothing  which  it  must 
be  if  it  is  a  mere  generalization  from  our  conceptions 
of  the  Finite  and  the  Temporal,  but  is  that  Love  which 
was  before  the  worlds  were,  which  was  manifested  in 
due  time  in  the  Only-begotten  Son,  which  is  the  ground 
of  all  that  is  loving  and  true  in  the  hearts  or  in  the 
acts  of  men  ....  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  that  peculiarity 
of  the  Bible  which  we  have  all  noticed, — that  it  is 
written  in  the  language  of  the  senses,  and  with  such 
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an  absence  of  logical  formulas  as  is  to  be  found  in  no 
other  book, — will  explain  itself  by  this  comparison. 
Beginning  from  the  Eternal,  and  descending  to  the 
Temporal,  proceeding  from  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite, 
the  forms  of  logic,  which  are  abstractions  from  the 
Finite  and  the  Temporal,  have  no  place  in  it.  The 
realities  which  are  behind  the  veil  express  themselves 
through  the  forms  of  sense,  because  that  is  the  order 
and  principle  of  God's  universe.  The  logical  difficulty 
vanishes  in  its  own  nothingness.  The  real  difficulty  is 
felt  more  and  more  as  we  feel  what  we  are  in  the  sight 
of  the  Holy  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity.  It  disap- 
pears only  in  the  awfulness  of  trust  and  adoration,  only 
in  the  belief  of  an  eternal  Daysman  between  the  crea- 
ture and  the  Creator,  who  has  borne  our  weakness  and 
carried  our  sorrows,  who  dwells  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high." — What  is  Revelation?  pp.  465- 
467. 

In  both  these  passages,  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  the  last  and  fullest  Revelation  of  God  to 
man ;  and  the  language  of  each  has  some  points  of 
strong  similarity  to  that  of  the  other.  What  then  is 
the  essential  difference  between  the  teaching  of  the 
two,  which  occasions  the  latter  to  be  brought  forward 
as  the  direct  and  uncompromising  contradiction  of  the 
former  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  this  to  the  best 
of  my  power ;  speaking  always  under  correction  as  re- 
gards the  supposed  teaching  of  Mr.  Maurice. 

I  believe,  with  him,  that  God  is  revealed  in  Christ. 
But  I  believe  also  that  this  Revelation  (while  designed 
to  answer  other  and  most  momentous  purposes  in  the 
Divine  Economy,  which  we  need  not  speak  of  now)  is, 
as  a  manner  of  teaching  us  the  Nature  of  God,  analo- , 
gous  in  some  degree,  however  fuller  and  higher,  to 
those  earlier  manifestations  in  which  God  revealed 
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Himself  under  symbols  borrowed  from  the  consciousness 
of  man.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  regard  the  manifes- 
tation of  God  in  the  flesh,  as  a  direct  manifestation  of 
the  Absolute  and  Eternal  Essence  of  the  Deity  ;  but  as 
the  assumption  of  a  nature  in  which  the  manifestation 
is  adapted  to  human  faculties  and  limited  to  a  mode  in 
which  man  is  capable  of  receiving  it.  In  this  belief  I 
think  I  am  supported  by  the  language  of  that  Article 
of  our  Church  which  expressly  asserts  that  the  Human 
Nature  of  Christ  is  not  coeternal  with  His  Divinity, 
but  was  assumed,  as  a  subsequent  nature,  at  a  certain 
period  of  time.  "  The  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the 
Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the 
very  and  eternal  God,  and  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  took  Man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  of  her  substance  :  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
Natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  Manhood,  were 
joined  together  in  one  Person,  never  to  be  divided" 

Mr.  Maurice's  teaching,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as 
I  can  understand  it,  appears  to  be  this.  He  holds  that 
the  Incarnation  of  Christ  as  a  Man  was  not  the  assump- 
tion, by  the  Son  of  God,  of  a  new  nature ;  but  an  un- 
veiling to  man  of  that  which  had  existed  from  all 
eternity.  He  seems  to  maintain  that  God  the  Son  is, 
in  His  Eternal  and  Infinite  Essence,  very  and  perfect 
Man ;  and  that,  in  His  manifestation  to  the  world  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  He  did  not  "empty  Himself, 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant,"  but  manifested  his  Divine 
Glory  in  all  its  infinite  perfection  ?.  Mr.  Maurice  does 

y   I  have  endeavoured  to  form  justice  to  state  that  a  very  simi- 

my  estimate    of  Mr.   Maurice's  lar   result   had    previously  been 

teaching  from  the  evidence  fur-  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Rigg,  in  the 

nished  by  his  present  work  alone,  very  able  chapters  on  Mr.  Mau- 

without  being  biassed  by  former  rice  in  his  Modern  Anglican  The- 

controversies.   But  I  am  bound  in  ology.     Mr.  Rigg  may  perhaps 
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not  indeed  tell  us  wherein  that  Infinity  consists ;  or  by 
what  means  we  are  to  be  assured  that  it  is  the  very 
Infinite.  "  Christ,"  says  the  Article,  "  in  the  truth  of 
our  nature  was  made  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  sin  only 
except."  Our  human  nature  is  finite :  are  we  to  say 
that  the  absence  of  sin  constitutes  infinity  ?  It  would 
seem  to  do  so,  according  to  Mr.  Maurice's  teaching ; 
since  he  apparently  regards  Christ's  Incarnation  as  a 
direct  exhibition  of  the  Infinite.  Such  however  is  not 
the  usual  meaning  of  the  term ;  nor  is  it  in  this  sense 
that  I  have  said  that  the  Infinite  is  inconceivable.  If 
this  is  his  meaning,  he  is  fighting  with  a  shadow  of  his 
own  creation.  If  this  is  not  his  meaning,  I  have  yet 
to  learn  what  constitutes  that  Human  Infinity  which  he 
proclaims  as  the  substance  of  his  Revelation2. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  gather  Mr.  Maurice's  mean- 
ing as  I  best  could,  both  from  what  he  asserts  for  him- 
self and  from  what  he  condemns  in  his  opponent.  I 
do  not  wish  to  pronounce  any  judgment  concerning  its 
theological  orthodoxy,  or  concerning  the  philosophical 
principles  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected.  Nor 

have  over-estimated  the  amount  all  may  know  Him,  because  He 

of  Mr.  Maurice's  direct  obliga-  has   revealed  Himself,  fully  re- 

tions  to  the  Alexandrian  philoso-  vealed  Himself,  not  in  words  and 

phy ;  but  in  his  estimate  of  the  letters,  but  in  a  Man."   I  can  give 

general   purport    of   Mr.    Mau-  no  meaning   to   these  words  in 

rice's   Theology  I  believe  he  is  connection  with  •  Mr.  Maurice's 

thoroughly  right.    Since  writing  argument,  unless  they  mean  that 

the  above,  I  have  found  that  Mr.  Christ's  Human  Nature  is  iden- 

Maurice's  teaching  is  similarly  in-  tical  with    His   Divine   Infinity, 

terpreted  by  his  reviewer  in  the  They  cannot  mean  that  the  In- 

Literary  Churchman  of  Sept.  ist.  finite  God  has  revealed  Himself 

z  Compare  with  the  passage  under  a  finite  form  ;  for  this  is  the 

just  now  quoted,  a  similar  sen-  very  assertion  of  the   Bampton 

tence  at  p.  232:  "We  say  that  Lectures,  which   Mr.   Maurice's 

Christ  has  come  to  make  known  whole  book  is  written  to  refute, 
the  Father ;  we  say  that  in  Him 
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should  I  have  noticed  it  at  all,  had  not  Mr.  Maurice 
endeavoured,  throughout  his  book,  to  produce  the  con- 
viction that  his  is  the  only  belief  compatible  with  the 
language  of  Scripture ;  and  to  insinuate  that  those  who 
do  not  accept  this  form  of  doctrine  reject  all  reve- 
lation whatsoever,  arid  deny  all  possibility  of  a  com- 
munion of  man  with  God.  A  doctrine  announced  with 
such  claims  needs  at  least  to  be  clearly  and  definitely 
stated,  that  men  may  know  what  it  is  that  they  are 
thus  imperatively  required  to  believe.  If  I  have  in  any 
respect  misinterpreted  Mr.  Maurice's  teaching,  I  shall 
be  thankful  to  any  one  who  will  enable  me  to  under- 
stand it  better ;  but  if  this,  or  something  very  like  this, 
be  not  the  substance  of  his  belief,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  read  through  his  book,  carefully  and  repeatedly, 
without  obtaining  from  it  the  slightest  answer  to  the 
question  proposed  by  its  title,  What  is  Revelation  f 


